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SCHEHEEAZADE : 

A  LONDON  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  minutes  that  had  been  wasted  in 
waiting  for  the  vicar  before  the  wedding,  and 
in  conversing  with  Mr.  Angelo  after  it, 
had  placed  George  Lauriston  in  a  singular 
position  :  there  was  not  time  enough  left  to 
drive  with  his  bride  to  the  apartments  he  had 
taken  for  her  in  a  street  near  Wilton  Place, 
and  then  to  return  to  the  barracks  and  put 
on  his  uniform  before  parade.  He  must  either 
risk  being  late  for  his  duty  for  the  first  time, 
or  miss  the  pleasure  of  himself  introducing  his 
young  wife  to  her  new  home.  His  mind  was 
made  up  before  he  reached  the  church -do or. 
He  had  a  superstition,    the    more  influential 
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that  he  felt  his  own  weakness  where  his  wife 
was  concerned,  against  beginning  his  married 
life  by  a  breach  of  discipline. 

Bending  down  over  his  little  bride,  who 
was  leaving  the  church  much  more  sedately 
than  she  had  entered  it,  as  if  the  solemnity  of 
the  married  state  had  already  begun  to  w^ork 
its  sobering  influence  upon  her,  he  said,  very 
low  and  very  tenderly :  "  Nouna,  my  darling, 
what  would  you  say  if  I  asked  you  to  go  to  our 
new  home  by  yourself  and  wait  for  me  there  ? 
If  I  told  you  I  could  not  go  there  now  straight 
with  you  without  neglecting  my  duty  ?  " 

"  Say  ! "  said  the  small  bride,  lifting  up  a 
dismayed  face  suddenly,  and  speaking  in  a 
tremulous  voice  above  the  pitch  usually  con- 
sidered decorous  in  a  church.  "  Why,  I  should 
say,  never  mind  your  duty,  but  come  with  me." 

George  would  not  accept  such  a  portent 
as  this,  natural  as  the  little  heart- cry  un- 
doubtedly was. 

"Oh  no,  darling,  you  wouldn't  say  that," 
he  urged  in  a  hurried  whisper.  "  You 
wouldn't  like  them  to  say  T  was  a  less  good 
soldier  because  I  was  married." 
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"  I  slioiildn  t  care  wliat  tliey  said,  as  long 
as  I  bad  you  with  me/'  persisted  Nouna 
piteously,  clinging  to  his  arm,  while  two  tears 
came  to  her  eyes  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  blinked  down  her  cheeks. 

Georo'e    hesitated.     The    intoxication    was 

o 

mounting  rapidly  from  heart  to  head  as  he 
looked  at  her,  felt  the  magnetic  pressure  of  the 
small  fingers.  Mr.  Angelo,  seeing  the  diffi- 
culty, came  up  with  his  usual  deliberate  step 
and  detached  the  clinging  bride  with  the 
unemotional  dexterity  of  a  machine. 

*'  The  Countess  would  be  much  annoyed  if 
she  thought  you  would  impede  your  husband 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  Nouna,"  said 
he  as  drily  as  ever.  '^  I  will  take  you  home, 
and  Mr.  Lauriston,  I  am  sure,  will  need  no 
urging  to  join  you  as  speedily  as  possible." 

George  was  astonished  at  the  effect  this 
mention  of  her  mother  had  upon  the  wilful 
girl,  and  he  inwardly  noted  the  fact  for  future 
use.  The  hansoms  in  which  they  had  come 
were  waiting  outside ;  he  helped  her  tenderly 
into  one  of  them  and  consigned  her  to  the 
care  of  the  old  lawyer,  assuring  her  that  he 
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would  be  with  her  again  as  soon  as  ever  lie 
could.  Then  getting  into  the  second  cab,  he 
drove  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Victoria. 

Luck  was  against  him,  however.  It  was 
this  day  of  all  days  that  Colonel  Florence- 
court  chose  for  putting  an  end  to  the  estrange- 
ment which  his  own  acts  had  brought  about 
between  himself  and  his  favourite  officer. 
No  sooner  was  parade  over  than  the  Colonel, 
who  had  already  spoken  to  him  more  amiably 
than  usual,  and  told  him  with  ominous 
friendliness  that  he  had  something  to  say  to 
him,  came  up,  thrust  his  arm  through  that 
of  the  young  man,  and  reminded  him  that 
they  were  both  engaged  to  lunch  with  the 
Millards  in  Grosvenor  Square.  George  was 
thunderstruck.  He  had  of  course  forgotten 
all  about  the  appointment  in  the  absorbing 
pursuit  of  matrimony,  and  his  jaw  fell  per- 
ceptibly at  this  reminder. 

"Eh?"  said  the  Colonel.  "  KStill  a  little 
sore  at  Miss  Ella's  treatment  ?  But  supposing 
her  '  No '  should  be  no  more  irrevocable 
than  a  lady's  '  No '  to  a  good-looking  and 
dashing  young  fellow  usually  is  ?     Look  here, 
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Lauriston,  I  have  reason  to  think  the  MiUards 
have  an  invitation  in  hand  for  you  down 
to  their  pLace  in  Norfolk,  and  probably  Ella 
had  a  hand  in  that,  as  the  clever  young  lady 
has  in  most  of  the  family  afftiirs." 

"  But  indeed,  Colonel,  I  have  had  leave  enough 
for  this  year,  and  couldn't  expect  any  more. 
And  besides,  I  really  haven't  the  least  wish  in 
the  world  to  go  out  of  town  at  present." 

The  Colonel  looked  at  him,  as  he  thought, 
suspiciously. 

"As  to  the  leave,  I  would  guarantee  you 
should  get  that,"  he  said  with  a  degree  more 
of  his  usual  asperity.  "  You  know  my  own 
place  is  close  by  the  Millards'  ;  I  am  going 
there  myself  for  the  shooting,  and  I  have  a 
very  particular  wish  to  see  more  of  you  this 
autumn  than  I  have  had  time  to  do  lately. 
Don't  disappoint  me  in  this,  Lauriston ;  there 
are  not  many  men  whose  society  I  think  worth 
half-a-dozen  words  of  request." 

His  tone,  if  not  absolutely  affectionate,  was 
kindly  enough  as  he  said  these  last  words  to 
make  George  sorry  to  disappoint  him,  sorrier 
still  to  think  what  the  elder  man's  vexation 
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and  even  grief  would  be  when  he  should  learn 
how  far  counter  to  his  odd  prejudice  against 
brunettes  the  younger  officer  had  run  in  his 
choice  of  a  bride. 

"  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  marrying  your  niece 
Ella,  Colonel,  on  the  evening  when  she  refused 
nie,"  said  he,  feeling  guilty  and  uncomfortable. 
"  I  should  never  think  of  asking  her  again, 
and  I  should  feel  so  uncomfortable  in  her 
presence  " — this  he  said  most  fervently,  for 
nothiDg  could  be  truer — ''that  I  had  given 
up  all  thought  even  of  going  there  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  made  another  appointment, 
which  I  am  bound  to  keep." 

"You  are  bound  to  keep  the  one  first 
made,"  said  the  Colonel  shortly,  "  as  I  know 
by  a  note  I  got  from  my  sister-in-law  that  she 
expects  you.  Change  your  dress  as  quickly 
as  you  can ;  she  wants  us  to  be  there  early." 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  and  George  went 
to  his  rooms  without  further  j)rotest,  but  in  a 
white  heat  of  rage  at  his  own  idiotcy  in  not 
remembering  this  wretched  appointment.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  ask  the  Colonel  to  stay 
for  a  moment  at  a   telegraph-office   on  their 
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way  to  Grosvenor  Square,  and  to  send  off  a 
message  to  Lis  poor  little  bride,  telling  lier 
not  to  be  lonely,  tliat  lie  should  be  detained 
a  little  while,  but  that  he  would  be  back  as 
early  as  possible.  Then  the  delicious  thrill  of 
possession  that  the  writing  of  the  address  to 
*'  Mrs.  Lauriston  "  gave  him,  was  so  enthral- 
ling that  he  lingered  a  few  moments,  pencil  in 
hand,  before  rejoining  his  imperious  senior 
officer  waitino^  outside.  Indeed  neither  man 
found  great  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
other's  society.  George  guessed  that  the 
Colonel  had  resigned  himself  to  the  thought 
of  his  marrying  the  dark-complexioned  Ella, 
only  to  avoid  the  worse  evil  of  some  dangerous 
entanglement,  to  which  the  young  man's 
recent  conduct  ominously  pointed.  Both 
were  glad  when  Grosvenor  Square  was  reached, 
and  a  rather  intermittent  conversation  upon 
indifferent  subjects  broke  up. 

The  Millards  all  reproached  George  with 
having  neglected  them  lately,  and  Sir  Henry 
at  once  broached  the  subject  of  an  invitation 
to  Norfolk,  the  suggestion  of  which  had  pleased 
him  greatly. 
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"  You  must  come,"  lie  said  hastily,  when 
the  young  man  pleaded  something  about 
"  working  hard  this  autumn "  ;  "  we  won't 
take  any  excuse.  The  Colonel  says  he  can 
get  you  leave,  and  if,  as  you  say,  you're  going 
to  take  to  writing,  why  everybody  knows  you 
can  get  better  inspiration  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  country  than  you  can  among  the  chimney- 
pots. And  you  will  eojoy  yourself,  George,  I 
know  you  will.  It  isn't  the  orthodox  big 
country-house,  you  know,  where  you  can  fancy 
yourself  in  London  except  that  it's  duller  ;  we 
all  rough  it  down  there,  in  a  cottage  of  my 
own  that  we've  enlarged  as  we  wanted.  My 
wife  and  I  play  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  you 
know.  She  has  fashion  and  a  carpet  up  here, 
while  I  have  comfort  and  a  sanded  floor  in 
Norfolk.  Isn't  it  so,  Cicely  ?  "  he  added  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  who  had  come  to  lean 
over  her  father's  shoulder,  and  to  smile  acqui- 
escence in  all  he  said  in  the  prettiest  possible 
manner.  "  I  shall  set  you  girls  to  persuade 
him." 

Cicely  was  the  one  who  never  had  anything 
to  say,  and  whose  dove-like  eyes  and  gentle, 
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quiet  manners  roused  in  you  a  strong  anxiety 
to  know  what  slie  thought  and  felt,  which 
nobody  had  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering. 

"  Set  EHa,  papa,"  said  Cicely,  beaming  as 
sweetly  as  ever.  ''  Charlotte  and  I  have  no 
influence  ;  it's  always  Ella." 

"  Ella,  come  here,  you're  wanted,"  said  her 
father.  And  when  his  youngest  daughter 
had  crossed  the  room  obediently,  he  put  his 
hand  on  Lauriston's  shoulder,  and  spoke  in 
a  playfully  magisterial  tone.  ''  This  person  is 
accused  of  wilful  disobedience  both  to  his 
Colonel  and  to  an  old  friend,  who  both  desire 
and  command  his  attendance  at  Maple  Lodge, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  or  about  the  First 
of  September  next.  See  what  you  can  do  to 
brino'  him  to  reason." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  I  who  will  bring  you  all 
to  reason  when  you  hear  the  powerful  argu- 
ments 1  have  to  urge  on  my  side.  Ella  shall 
judge,"  said  George. 

And  he  laughingly  led  Ella,  who  was  as 
prim  and  solemn  as  ever,  to  a  sofa,  where  he 
sat  down  beside  her,  and  instantly  resumed 
his  gravity. 
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"  Of  course  you  don't  want  to  come,"  said 
Ella  with  disagreeable  dryness,  crossing  her 
knees  and  clasping  her  hands  round  the 
uppermost  in  a  masculine  manner  which  con- 
stantly shocked  her  sisters'  sense  of  propriety, 
and  recalled  to  Lady  Millard's  mind  her  own 
ways  in  the  old  time  before  she  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  became  the  dignified  wife  of  an 
English  Baronet. 

''It  isn't  that  at  all,"  said  George  gravely; 
"  I  was  married  this  morning." 

The  girl  was  startled.  She  looked  full  in 
his  face  as  if  trying  to  read  in  his  eyes  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  hasty  step,  even  while 
she  silenced  the  cry  of  her  own  heart.  She 
had  been  honest  with  him  and  with  herself; 
she  had  nevjer  allowed  herself,  except  in  a 
rare  idle  day-dream,  to  think  that  the  strong 
secret  inclination  towards  him  of  her  sup- 
pressed and  somewhat  neglected  affections, 
would  ever  blossom  into  hapj)y  love ;  but 
now  that  even  a  day-dream  was  no  longer 
possible,  she  felt  suddenly  that  she  had  lost 
something  precious  out  of  that  storehouse  of 
heart  and  imairination  which  holds  a  woman's 
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fairest  joys.  In  the  yearning,  searching,  half- 
bewildered  look  she  gave  him  George,  if  he 
did  not  read  quite  all  that  was  in  her  heart, 
learnt  enough  to  fill  him  with  self-reproach, 
and  yet  with  a  strong  sense  of  human 
sympathy. 

"  It  was  a  rash  thing  to  do,  I  know,"  he 
said,  relieved  by  feeling  that  here  at  least 
was  a  being  to  whom  he  could  pour  out  all 
his  heart  on  the  subject;  "but  she  was  in  the 
most  dangerous  circumstances,  scarcely  more 
than  a  child,  and  surrounded  by  careless  and 
undesirable  companions.  The  only  way  to 
guard  her  was  to  marry  her,  and  besides — " 

"  You  love  her,"  said  Ella  gently. 

"  Yes." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
said,  all  her  ordinary  abruptness  of  manner 
melted  by  kindly  feeling  : 

"  I  suppose,  George,  from  what  you  have 
told  me  and  what  you  have  not  told  me,  that 
she  was  not,  well — not  in  the  same  rank  of 
life  as  you  are  ? " 

"  No,  at  least — certainly  not  in  the  same 
circumstances.      She    is    the    daughter    of    a 
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Spanish  Countess,  who  does  not  live  in 
England,  and  you  know  we  English  have 
a  sort  of  idea  that  only  some  half-dozen 
foreign  titles  are  well-authenticated,  so  that 
a  descent  from  Eussian  princes,  for  instance, 
is  accounted  rather  less  desirable  than  a 
descent  from  Enolish  buttermen." 

"  That  will  hurt  you  socially  then,  George, 
because  people  will  not  be  so  ready  to  take 
her  up." 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  don't 
care  much  for  society  myself,  but  it  may  be 
hard  on  the  poor  child." 

Ella  rose,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  saying  she  must  remind  her  mother  of  an 
appointment,  she  left  George  and  crossed 
to  her  parents,  to  each  of  whom  she  said  a 
few  words  in  a  low  voice  as  luncheon  was 
announced.  They  had  scarcely  all  taken 
their  seats  in  the  dining-room,  when  Lady 
Millard,  upon  a  glance  from  her  youngest 
daughter,  said  : 

"I  don't  think  you  have  treated  us  quite 
fairly  in  keeping  us  all  in  the  dark  except 
Ella,  George.     However,  there  is  nothing  left 
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for  US  now  but  to  congratulate  you,  and  to 
insist  upon  your  coming  to  us  at  Maple 
Lodge  in  September,  and  bringing  your  wife 
with  you." 

"  You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather,  as  the  housemaids  say,  when  Ella 
told  me  about  it  just  now,  and  said  I  was 
to  hold  my  tongue  about  it  till  it  was  an- 
nounced," said  Sir  Henry,  while  the  other 
two  girls  lifted  up  their  gentle  voices  and 
clamoured  questions  about  the  bride. 

George  glanced  gratefully  at  Ella  while  he 
answered  as  much  as  he  could,  thanked  Lady 
Millard  for  her  invitation,  was  overruled  when 
he  pleaded  that  his  wife  was  too  young  and 
too  much  of  a  hoyden  to  pay  visits  until 
she  had  sobered  down  a  little,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  the  Colonel,  who  had  received 
the  announcement  in  dead  silence,  and  refused 
to  offer  the  smallest  comment.  Nobody  but 
himself  and  Ella  knew  how  very  recent  his 
wedding  had  been,  so  George  found  it  im- 
possible to  break  away  from  them  until  four 
o'clock,  when,  much  to  his  vexation,  the 
Colonel   left   too.     The  elder   man   read    the 
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expression  on  the  face  of  the  younger,  and 
he  said,  in  a  cold  voice,  as  he  kept  pace  with 
him  on  the  broad  pavement  of  the  Square : 

"  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  either  with 
reproaches  or  warnings :  it  is  too  late.  But 
I  am  going  to  give  you  two  words  of  advice. 
You  are  young,  ardent,  generous-blooded ; 
you  are  in  dangers  that  I  can  understand. 
It  is  plain  that  you  have  married  for  love, 
and  love  only,  in  the  hottest  and  most  reck- 
less way,  some  little  jade  wliose  face  has 
bewitched  you.  Well,  listen.  Don't  begin 
by  worshipping  her  as  a  goddess,  or  you 
will  end  by  having  to  propitiate  her  as  a 
devil.  Live  two  lives ;  one  with  her,  all 
sweetness  and  softness  and  silliness,  using 
up  all  the  .superfluous  sentiment  and  folly 
we  are  all  burdened  with,  in  kisses  and  sighs 
at  her  footstool :  but  once  shut  yourself  into 
your  study,  or  shut  her  up  in  her  drawing- 
room  with  her  pug  dog  and  her  needles  and 
snips  of  canvas  and  wool,  forget  her,  brace 
yourself  up  to  what  you  have  always  looked 
upon  as  the  serious  interests  of  your  life,  lock 
her  pretty  face  and  her  pretty  prattle  right 
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up  in  your  heart,  and  keep  your  niincl  and 
your  soul  free  from  the  sickly  contamination. 
When  you  are  with  her,  think  of  nothing  but 
her ;  when  you  are  away  from  her,  think  of 
anything  else.  Never  mind  what  she  does 
while  you're  away.  If  there's  any  harm  in 
her,  it  would  come  out  if  you  kept  her  under 
glass,  while  she's  a  thousand  times  less  likely 
to  get  into  mischief  if  she  respects  you  as  her 
master  and  superior,  instead  of  despising  you 
as  her  slave.  Eemember  a  man  can  never  be 
the  equal  of  a  woman.  If  you  only  admit 
the  possibility,  it  is  war  between  you  until  the 
one  or  the  other  has  come  off  conqueror." 

He  ceased  speaking  abruptly,  and  they 
walked  on  a  few  moments  in  silence. 

At  last  Lauriston  said:  "That  system 
might  do  for  a  philosopher,  Colonel,  but  it 
will  not  suit  the  e very-day  Englishman." 

''  I  should  not  recommend  it  to  the  every- 
day Englishman.  I  recommend  it  to  you 
because  I  wish  to  save  Her  Majesty  a  good 
officer  with  a  heart  and  a  brain,  both  of 
which,  for  any  purpose  outside  the  mere 
physical  functions  of  existence,  are  imperilled 
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by  your  marriage.  How  do  you  suppose  that 
I,  without  some  such  rule  of  conduct,  should 
have  got  even  where  I  am,  weighted  with 
Lady  Florencecourt  ? " 

"  Ah,  Lady  Florencecourt  ! "  exclaimed 
George  hastily  and  deprecatingly,  forgetting 
ordinary  civility  in  horror  at  this  comparison 
between  Nouna  and  a  lady  who  was,  with- 
out perhaps  any  clearly  specified  reason,  the 
bogey  of  all  her  acquaintance. 

The  Colonel  was  not  at  all  annoyed  ;  he 
gave  a  little  quick  shake  of  the  head,  and 
burst  out  with  abrupt  vehemence — 

^'  By  Jove,  Lady  Florencecourt's  an  angel 
of  light  compared  to "  Suddenly,  with- 
out any  warning,  he  pulled  himself  up  short, 
and  added^  after  a  second's  pause,  in  a  milder 
and  more  reserved  tone — "  compared  to  some 
of  the  specimens  I  have  known." 

Lauriston  glanced  at  him  in  surprise.  He 
would  have  rather  liked  to  know  something 
about  the  "  specimen  "  or  "  specimens  "  who 
had  made  the  fiery  little  Colonel  a  woman- 
hater,  and  caused  that  obnoxious  woman, 
Lady  Florencecourt,  to  appear  an  ideal  wife 
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in  his  eyes.  But  the  elder  man's  burst  of 
confidence  was  over.  He  proceeded  to  ask 
in  a  dry  tone — ''  You  have  quite  made  up 
your  mind  to  treat  my  advice  as  advice  is 
usually  treated,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^'  You  are  rather  hard  upon  me,  Colonel. 
You  do  me  the  honour  to  say  I  have  brains, 
but  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  haven't 
used  them.  I've  been  on  the  rack  between 
my  thoughts  and  my  feelings  ever  siuce  I 
found  out  I  loved  this  girl,  and  I've  puzzled 
out  for  myself  some  sort  of  plan  to  live  upon." 

"And  what's  that?  To  'give  her  the 
key  of  your  heart,'  I  suppose,  and  make  her 
*  the  sharer  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings.'  " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  a  wife  that 
wasn't  I  " 

The  Colonel  stopped  with  a  short  laugh, 
and  looked  at  him  with  half-closed  eyes  and 
hard-set  mouth. 

"  Well,  try  it  !  "  said  he  raspingly ;  and 
with  a  half-mocking  salute  he  turned  round 
and  went  rapidly  off  by  the  way  they  had 
come. 

George   looked   after   him   regretfully ;    he 
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was  inclined,  after  all,  to  put  on  Lady 
Florencecourt  the  whole  blame  of  the  souring 
process  which  the  Colonel's  really  warm  and 
kindly  nature  had  obviously  undergone.  He 
was  grateful  to  the  elder  officer  for  a  steady 
liking^  for  and  interest  in  himself.  In  the 
uprooting  and  tempestuous  state  of  mind  into 
which  the  red-hot  romance  of  his  marriage 
had  plunged  him,  it  was  with  a  pang  of 
yearning  towards  the  sincere  and  steadfast  old 
friend  that  he  saw  him  depart  disappointed, 
if  not  angry.  But  no  man  of  three-and- 
twenty  can  trouble  himself  deeply  about  one 
of  his  own  sex  when  he  is  on  his  way  to 
a  passionately  adored  bride  ;  and  a  minute 
later    George  was  in  a    hansom  on    his  way 

to Street,  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipation 

that  left  no  room  for  a  doubt  or  a  fear. 
Every  step  was  bringing  him  nearer  to  her, 
makino;  his  heart  beat  faster  :  the  hansom 
was  turning  into  Wilton  Place,  and  George, 
in  his  fiery  impatience,  had  flung  open  the 
doors  and  taken  a  half-sovereign  from  his 
pocket  for  his  shilling  fare  in  the  reckless 
spirit  that  makes  us  anxious  to  communicate 
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to  tlie  meanest  mortals  (with  no  disrespect  to 
the  cabbies)  the  joy  that  seems  too  great  for 
one  body  and  soul  to  contain,  when  suddenly 
his  eyes,  straining  to  catch  the  earliest 
possible  glimpse  of  the  house  that  contained 
his  treasure,  fell,  for  the  second  time  that 
day,  upon  the  man  who  of  all  others  seemed 
to  the  young  bridegroom  the  harbinger  of 
ill-luck  and  disaster.  The  Eastern  merchant 
Eahas,  not  in  the  costume  he  had  worn  that 
morning,  but  in  scarlet  fez  and  a  long,  dark- 
blue  garment,  which  was  a  cross  between  a 
frock-coat  and  a  dressing-gown,  was  crossing 
the  street  hastily  exactly  in  front  of  Nouna's 
new  home,  as  if  he  had  just  visited  it. 

*' Sto|)  ! "  shouted  George  to  the  driver, 
and  before  the  man  could  obey  he  had  sprung 
out,  tossed  him  the  half-sovereign,  which  the 
recipient  caught  with  a  dexterity  he  would 
not  have  shown  for  a  shilling,  and  started  in 
pursuit. 

The  Oriental  had  given  one  look  round, 
and  disappeared  with  the  agile  rapidity  of  a 
cat  up  a  narrow  street  a  little  further  on. 
George   followed,    dashed    round    the    corner, 
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and  found  himself  in  a  stone-paved  alley 
with  stables  on  each  side.  There  was  no 
human  being  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  barking  dog 
at  the  other  end  seemed  to  have  been  lately 
disturbed.  George  traversed  the  little  court 
at  a  sharp  run,  found  an  opening,  and  went 
through  into  a  street  beyond,  where  a  few 
people  were  passing  to  and  fro  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  excitement,  and  carriages  and 
cabs  were  going  both  ways.  He  saw  that 
the  ingenious  Eastern  gentleman  had  given 
him  the  slip,  and  he  returned  towards  his 
new  home  with  his  sj)irits  dashed,  and  his 
heart  full  of  miso^ivino;. 

If  Eahas  had  just  visited  Nouna,  as  George 
suspected,  he  must  have  followed  her  from 
the  church  to.  her  new  home,  as  George  had 
told  no  one  the  address  till  after  his  wedding. 
Then  how  had  he  timed  his  departure  so  as 
just  to  escape  meeting  her  husband  ?  And 
then  again  came  the  question  which  had 
puzzled  him  at  the  church  :  How  did  Eahas 
know  at  what  time  and  at  what  church  Nouna 
would  be  married  ? 

He  took  out  the  latch-key  for  which,  with 
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au  old  bacliclor  instinct,  he  bad  at  once  asked 
the  landlady  on  taking  the  rooms,  fitted  it 
with  an  unsteady  liand  into  the  door,  and  let 
himself  in.  Just  inside  he  cansrht  sioht  of  his 
face  in  the  narrow  strip  of  glass  that  filled 
the  middle  beam  of  the  hat-stand,  and  was 
struck  by  his  own  pallor,  and  by  the  stern 
expression  of  his  features. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  trying  to 
laugh,  and  finding  with  surprise  that  he  was 
quite  cold,  and  that  his  teeth  were  chattering, 
"  here's  a  pretty  face  for  a  bridegroom.  If 
I  were  to  give  Nouua,  my  poor  little  Nouna, 
my  first  kiss  with  lips  as  blue  as  that,"  and 
he  peered  at  himself  mockingly  close  to 
the  glass,  "  she'd  think  she'd  married  a 
corpse." 

And  he  pulled  himself  together,  drew  down 
the  ends  of  his  moustache,  and  rearranged 
his  light  satin  tie,  telhng  himself  that  he  had 
been  a  fool  to  chase  the  fellow  at  all  instead 
of  going  straight  to  Nouna  to  learn  whether 
the  wretch  had  really  called  and  attempted 
to  annoy  her.  But  a  blight  had  fallen  upon 
his  ecstatic  happiness,  and  he  broke  off  in  an 
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attempt   to   sing   as   he  ran  up-stalrs  to  the 
first  floor. 

As  he  went  he  heard  voices,  which  ceased 
suddenly  when  his  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
landing ;  then  there  was  a  slight  rustling, 
and  a  noise  as  of  something  thrown  over  in 
a  hurry.  He  considered  a  moment,  and  then, 
the  key  of  the  bed-room  door  being  on  the 
outside,  he  quietly  turned  it  in  the  lock 
before  enterino;  the  sittino^-room. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

The  apartments  George  Lauriston  had  taken 
for  his  wife  were  two  bright  and  pleasantly 
furnished  rooms,  not  large,  but  sufficiently 
lofty,  with  no  aggressive  blue  glass  or  china 
ornaments,  crochet  antimacassars,  or  other 
cherished  relics  of  the  professional  landlady. 
There  was  a  piano,  not  likely  to  be  much  of  a 
resource,  perhaps,  to  the  player  with  "  an  ear"  ; 
there  was  a  handsome  carved  oak  book-case, 
carefully  locked,  which  contained,  sandwiched 
in  with  old-fashioned  trashy  gift-books,  and 
much  futile  evangelical  literature,  some  tempt- 
ing back  volumes  of  the  CornJtill  and  Blackwood y 
and  a  beautifully  preserved  set  of  Scott's 
novels.  The  mantelpiece  was  draped  with 
an  inexpensive  but  harmonious  imitation  of 
tapestry,  the  worn  places  on  the  carpet  were 
covered  with  unlined  goat-skins,  there  was 
the  inevitable  sideboard  with  doors  that  ivould 
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not  keep  closed  without  a  neat  little  wedge  of 
newspaper,  there  were  modern  spindle-legged 
handsomely  covered  chairs,  and  a  plush-hung 
table,  and  there  was  a  big,  broad,  luxurious 
Chesterfield  settee,  which  had  evidently  been 
bought  a  bargain  because  it  was  inconveniently 
lare:e,  and  on  which  Lauriston  had  ao^ain  and 
again,  during  the  last  few  days,  pictured  the 
ease-loving  Nouna  reclining.  To  add  to  the 
attractions  of  her  new  home  for  his  bride, 
George  had  taken  care  to  fill  every  available 
corner  with  flowers — mignonette  and  gera- 
niums in  pots  on  the  sill  of  the  two  windows, 
cut  roses  and  carnations,  sw^eet-peas  and  purple 
and  golden  heartsease — crammed  into  every 
vase  and  glass  the  landlady  could  spare. 

On  the  table  he  had  caused  to  be  spread 
a  wedding-breakfast  such  as  Oberon  might 
have  served  to  Titania.  For  this  great  human 
goose  would  have  shrunk  from  the  suggestion 
that  a  healthy  girl  of  sixteen  can  generally  eat 
anything,  and  lots  of  it ;  and  that  rounds 
of  bread  and  butter  cut  j^retty  thick,  a  plenti- 
ful helping  of  dried  haddock,  or  a  couple  of 
eggs  and  a  rasher  of  bacon,  all  washed  down 
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Mi  til  immoderate  draughts  of  weak  tea,  will 
form  an  acceptable  meal  at  nine  in  the 
morning  to  our  fairest  maids,  and  that  your 
delicate  appetite — alas,  that  it  should  be  so  ! — 
is  generally  the  result  of  sickly  health.  Filed 
high  in  the  centre  was  a  pyramid  of  giant 
strawberries,  and  round  about  were  plates  with 
French  pastry,  bonbons,  game  sandwiches  thin 
as  wafers,  bananas,  limes  and  a  pineapple ; 
the  whole  guarded  by  a  white  porcelain 
elephant,  out  of  whose  houdah  small  ferns 
were  growing  in  an  unlikely  manner.  This 
last  introduction  was  a  happy  thought  of 
Lauriston's,  and  was  supposed  to  remind  his 
bride  gracefully  of  the  land  of  her  birth. 

He  had  been  extravagant  certainly ;  what 
churl  would  not  be  for  his  wedding  day  ?  But 
what  happiness  those  preparations  had  given 
him  !  How  he  had  frowningly  scrutinised  the 
rooms,  to  be  quite  sure  that  no  single  corner 
presented  a  less  pleasing  appearance  than 
could  by  any  possible  ingenuity  be  given  to  it ! 
'How,  in  imagination,  he  had  followed  her  with 
his  eyes  as  she  tripped  through  the  rooms  in 
her  bird -like  way,  stopping  to  hover  over  the 
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flowers,  to  eat  a  strawberry,  to  draw  aside  the 
curtains  and  peep  out  from  her  new  nest  into 
the  street  !  How  he  had  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  bedchamber  as  in  a  sanctuary,  with  his 
heart  full  of  a  wish,  devout  as  a  prayer,  that 
the  child- woman  who  was  cominof  to  his  arms 
might  know  no  sorrow  from  which  a  strong 
man's  love  could  not  save  her  ! 

And  now  by  some  shadowy  calamity,  that 
he  did  not  yet  understand,  it  w^as  all  changed, 
the  sweet  home-coming  was  spoilt,  and  he 
stood  before  his  newly-made  wife  \vith  no 
absorbing  tenderness  in  his  eyes,  but  with 
anxiety,  suspicion,  and  fear  struggling  under 
the  mask  of  apparent  sternness,  which  was  the 
outw^ard  sign  of  his  efforts  at  self-control. 

Nouna  was  alone,  lying  on  the  couch  as  he 
had  so  often  by  anticipation  pictured  her.  She 
was  curled  up  prettily  enough,  her  head  back 
upon  the  side,  which  w^as  soft  enough  to  serve 
for  a  cushion.  The  drapery  of  her  arms  was 
drawn  carefully  down,  but  the  left  hand,  wdth 
its  tiny  gold  ring,  was  placed  proudly  en 
evidence  asfainst  her  white  sash.  She  looked 
flushed,  shy,  and  rather  frightened,  and  gave 
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a  little  nervous  laug^h  and  a  timid  smile  as 
he  came  in,  wliicli  would  have  enchanted  him 
but  for  the  unexplained  sights  and  sounds 
which  had  preceded  his  entrance. 

"  Who  was  that  with  you,  Nouna  ? "  he 
asked  gently  enough,  but  without  coming 
nearer  to  her  than  the  door,  which  he  had 
just  shut. 

"  With  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  raising  her 
eyebrows  very  innocently. 

*'Yes,  dear.  I  heard  some  one  scuffling 
about  in  here  and  talking  just  as  I  came 
in.  Now,  Nouna,  my  darling,  w^hy  don't 
you  tell  me  1 "  he  asked  very  softly,  coming 
a  step  nearer. 

But  she  curled  herself  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  couch,  and  looked  up  at  him  like  a 
marmoset  who  has  broken  a  Dresden  cup — 
for  a  marmoset  knows  Dresden,  and  prefers  it 
as  a  plaything  to  the  ordinary  breakfast  china. 

"  Don't  look  like  that.  You  frighten  me," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  with  an  inclination 
divided  between  weeping  and  running  away. 

George  came  and  knelt  by  her,  but  as  she 
shrank  back  he  did  not  offer  to  touch  her. 
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"  Listen  to  me,  little  one.  I  am  not  angry, 
only  sorry  you  will  not  tell  me  what  I  ask. 
Who  was  the  woman  I  heard  talking  to  you 
just  now  ?     Was  it  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Mamma  !  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  said  she  with 
a  convincing  accent  of  astonishment.  "  I 
tell  you  there  wasn't  anybody  ;  I  was  sing- 
ing to  myself,"  she  added  with  less  appearance 
of  sincerity. 

George  drew  back  deeply  wounded,  and 
looking  more  stern  than  he  guessed.  In  the 
silence  between  them  he  heard  the  rattle  of 
the  lock  in  the  next  room,  and  the  shaking 
of  the  door.  He  walked  up  to  the  folding- 
doors  which  led  into  the  bed-room,  while 
Nouna  turned  her  head  to  watch  him 
anxiously.  Crouching  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  with  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  an  animal  than  ever  now  that  she 
was  foiled  in  her  attempt  to  escape,  was  the 
Indian  servant  Sundran. 

"  Get  up,"  said  George  shortly.  "  No  one 
is  going  to  hurt  you.  What  are  you  doing 
here  ? " 

"  I  was  doiijg  no  harm,  sahib.      I  came  to 
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see  my  pretty  missee,  Missee  Nouna,  my  own 
foster-child  that  I  nurse  and  love.  She  send 
for  me,  sahib,  she  send  for  me ;  she  lonely 
without  me.  Sahib,  let  me  stay.  I  will  serve 
you,  only  for  food  to  keep  me  alive  if  you 
let  me  stay." 

She  was  passionately  in  earnest,  and  with- 
out rising  from  her  knees  she  dragged  herself 
to  him  and  tried  to  kiss  his  feet.  George 
evaded  the  unwelcome  embrace.  He  couldn't 
bear  this  "  woman,  and  the  thought  that 
Nouna  could  really  have  missed  her  unwhole- 
some prattle  enough  to  send  for  her  clandes- 
tinely on  her  wedding  day  gave  him  deep 
pain.  He  could  scarcely  help  being  touched 
by  her  animal-like  devotion,  but  to  allow 
her  to  remain  in  Nouna's  service  now  that  the 
latter  was  his  wife  and  was  to  begin  her  nobler 
education  under  his  influence  and  guidance, 
was  on  every  account  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"  You  never  thought  of  staying,  Sundran. 
You  were  trying  to  get  away  without  mj 
seeing  you,  encouraging  my  wife  to  deceive 
me  on  her  very  wedding  day.  How  can  you 
expect  me  to  keep  near  her  such  a  wicked 
adviser  as  that  ? " 
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"  Saliib,  I  did  not  know  you  would  be  good 
to  me.  I  thought  you  would  he  cruel  and 
hard  and  fierce,  as  the  English  sahibs  are 
sometimes.  Oh,  I  have  known  them !  But 
you  are  good,  you  are  noble  ;  you  will  not 
separate  the  sweet  young  lady  who  is  the 
light  of  my  eyes  from  her  poor  old  Sundran." 

The  poor  creature's  eyes  were  indeed  full 
of  passionate  tears,  and  George,  who  was 
no  more  proof  than  the  majority  of  his  sex 
against  that  form  of  argument  in  a  woman, 
said  gruffly  : 

"Nonsense,  I  tell  you  it's  impossible.  But 
you  can  go  down-stairs  and  get  them  to  give 
you  some  tea  if  you  like,  and  afterwards  you 
shall  see  your  mistress  again.  But  mind,  if 
you  ever  attempt  these  underhand  tricks 
again,  you  shall  never  set  eyes  on  her  as  long 
as  you  live." 

She  seemed  a  little  comforted,  and  mur- 
mured broken,  humble  thanks  as  she  got  up 
and  dried  her  eyes  on  a  corner  of  the  wdiite 
garment  which  served  her  as  shawl  and  head- 
dress. Then  George  went  through  the  next 
room,  Nouna  still  watching  him  in  the  same 
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attitude  as  before,  and  unlocking  the  bed- 
room door,  let  the  woman  out.  As  soon  as 
he  had  seen  her  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  he  re-locked  the  bed-room  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket  to  prevent  her  hiding 
herself  there  again,  and  went  back  to  his 
bride  in  a  very  chastened  mood.  This  first 
experience  of  matrimony  was  certainly  dis- 
illusionising. He  must  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  business  at  once,  that  was  certain ; 
but  how  was  he  to  begin  ?  It  was  too  cruel 
to  have  to  ply  this  little  creature  whom  he 
loved  with  questions  instead  of  kisses.  He 
sat  down  by  the  table,  keeping  his  eyes  reso- 
lutely fixed  upon  the  china  elephant. 

"  When  did  you  send  for  Sundran,  Nouna  ?  " 
he  asked  huskily. 

*'  To-da— ay." 

There  was  a  mournful  little  break  of  her 
voice  upon  the  last  syllable,  which  was  almost 
too  much  for  him.  He  took  a  strawberry 
from  the  dish,  which  now  held  only  three  or 
four,  to  keep  his  hands  from  twitching,  and 
swallowed  it  ferociously,  as  his  mouth  was 
dry  and  parched. 
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"  Who  brought  her  here  ?  " 

No  answer. 

''  Well,  dear  ?  " 

She  began  to  sob.  George  swallowed  more 
strawberries,  stalks  and  all,  but  found  small 
relief  in  them. 

*'  It  was  Eahas  who  brought  her,"  said 
George,  trying  to  be  as  gentle  as  possible. 

More  sobs,  so  that  the  unfortunate  in- 
quisitor had  to  get  up,  walk  with  a  martial 
tread  to  the  window,  and  say  his  next  words 
with  his  back  to  her. 

'^  When  did  he  come  ?  What  did  he  come 
for,  Nouna  ? " 

The  tears  were  in  George's  eyes  too  by  this 
time. 

*'  Answer  me,  answer  me,  child,"  cried  he 
in  a  frenzy  as  she  began  to  moan  miserably. 

Her  quick  ears  caught  the  breaking  sound 
in  his  voice,  and  suddenly  ceasing  in  her  signs 
of  grief  she  called  aloud  : 

"  Come  and  ask  me  here,  and  I'll  tell  you 
anything  !  " 

He  turned  round.  She  was  holding  out  her 
arms.     George  gave  a  great  cry. 
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"  Nouna,  my  wife,  my  wife  ! " 

The   next    moment   she    was    crushed    up 
against  his  breast. 

When  out  of  the  intoxication  of  that  first 
embrace  George  drifted  slowly  back  to  a  dim 
consciousness  of  earthlv  thins^s,  it  came 
upon  him  with  a  sudden  sobering  shock  that 
there  w^as  something  new  and  unaccounted 
for  in  the  appearance  of  his  bride.  For  on 
the  little  slender  arm  that  encircled  his  neck 
wdth  the  clinging,  vibrating  pressure  of  an 
absorbing  passion,  shone  and  glittered  close 
under  his  eyes  a  sparkling  mass  of  precious 
stones.  He  drew  away  from  her  suddenly, 
and  seizing  both  her  arms  almost  roughly, 
pushed  up  the  half  transparent  sleeves  and 
looked  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  stupe- 
faction, wdiile  Nouna  laughed  aloud  in  exube- 
rant, luxurious  happiness. 

"  Where  did  you  get  these  ? "  he  asked 
in  bewilderment  even  stronger  than  his 
anxiety. 

George  had  but  a  scant  and  careless  acquaint- 
ance with  the  contents  of  jewellers'  windows, 
and  his  circle  of  diamond-bedecked  duchesses 
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was  less  than  limited.  But  there  was  a 
quiet  self-sufficiency  about  the  way  in  which 
those  white  transparent  stones  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  looked  upon  as  unobtrusive 
modest  things,  and  then,  at  a  turn  of 
Nouna's  wrist,  flashed  dazzling  rays  into  his 
eyes,  which  told  him  that  these  pretty  orna- 
ments were  not  like  the  innocent  and  harm- 
less mock  jewels  in  the  silver-gilt  bracelets 
that  Nouna  had  been  allowed  to  deck  herself 
out  with  in  Mary  Street,  but  were  that 
bane  of  the  husband — diamonds.  What  the 
value  of  the  jewels  she  was  wearing  might 
be  he  did  not  even  guess ;  but  he  could  not 
doubt  that  the  seven  bracelets  she  had  on 
her  arms,  and  a  glittering  diamond  lizard 
three  inches  Igng,  with  rubies  for  eyes,  which 
fastened  her  sash  where  that  morning  there 
had  been  only  a  simple  pin,  and  a  necklace 
of  large  pearls  that  encircled  her  throat,  had 
cost  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  his  pay. 
He  looked  at  them  with  a  very  grave  and 
doubtful  face,  with  as  much  mistrust  and 
misliking  as  if  they  had  been  poisonous 
insects. 
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"  Ha,  lia ! "  cried  Noima,  raising  lier  arms 
and  turning  tliem  about  that  the  jewels 
might  flash  and  sparkle  the  more  in  the  rays 
of  the  afternoon  sun  struscsflino;  throuo^h  the 
blinds.  ''  Where  did  I  get  them  ?  You 
must  guess  that." 

She  was  for  the  moment  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  delio'ht  of  watchino^  the  chano^ino: 
ligrhts  on  her  trinkets  to  notice  the  discontent 
in  his  face.  Glancing  then  merrily  at  him 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  play  of  the  sun- 
light upon  the  stones,  she  let  her  arms  fall 
as   she  noted  his  expression. 

*'  Don't  you  like  to  see  me  wear  pretty 
things  ? "  she  asked  plaintively ;  then,  as 
he  did  not  at  once  answer,  she  turned 
petulantly  away  from  him,  and  threw  herself 
face  downwards  full-length  upon  the  couch. 
"It  is  true  what  Eahas  says,"  she  cried 
passionately,  "that  an  Englishman  likes 
jewels  on  every  woman  but  his  wife,  that 
he  would  rather  she  should  ajjpear  ugly  in 
his  own  eyes  than  pretty  in  anybody  else's, 
that  he  calls  her  a  goddess  to  reconcile  her  to 
leading  the — the — life  of  a  do— og  ! 

D    2 
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All  this  she  poured  out  parrot-like  amid 
sobs  and  floods  of  tears,  while  George  re- 
mained on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  listened 
as  quietly  as  a  statue.  Like  other  open  and 
generous  natures  with  an  element  of  strength 
in  them,  he  could  be  as  merciful  towards  the 
frank  confession  of  weakness  as  he  was  hard 
in  the  face  of  deception.  He  thought  Eahas 
had  worked  on  her  by  means  of  her  love  of 
finery,  and  by  dark  warnings  against  the 
husband  of  whom  she  had  as  yet  had  no 
experience,  and  stifling  all  impulses  of  rage 
against  the  author  of  the  evil,  who  was  absent 
and  could  not  now  be  dealt  with,  he  at  once 
set  about  arriving  at  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  what  had  taken  place  between  his 
young  wife  and  the  wily  Oriental.  Sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  couch  he  put  his  arms 
round  Nouna,  drew  her  to  him,  and  calmed 
her  outburst  of  tearful  petulance  with  tender, 
yearning  caresses,  so  fond,  so  warm,  with  such 
depths  of  almost  paternal  protectiveness  toning 
down  and  mingling  with  the  ardent  passion  of 
the  lover,  that  her  fitful  nature  was  soothed 
in  a  very  few  moments,  and  her  arms  made 
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instinctively  for  his  neck  again  as  a  baby 
turns  to  its  mother's  breast,  and  the  tears 
dried  on  her  cheeks  as  she  began  to  smile 
up  confidingly  into  his  face. 

"  Now,  little  wife,  tell  me,"  he  whispered, 
looking  down  into  her  eyes  with  the  steady 
fire  of  a  man's  noblest,  strongest  love,  before 
which  a  woman's  weak  fears  and  suspicions 
could  not  but  melt  and  wither,  "  do  you 
believe  I  want  to  make  your  life  unhappy  ? 
Do  you  think  I  shall  be  hard  and  cruel  to 
you,  and  deprive  you  of  anything  that  can 
please  you  ?  Look  up,  look  up,  and  tell  me 
if  you  think  so  !  " 

She  looked  up,  transformed  by  the  love- 
touch,  the  love-speech,  into  a  little  spirit  of 
fire  and  liQ:ht,  burninof  into  his  heart  and  flesh 
with  an  irresistible,  intoxicating  strength  of 
feverish,  though  fitful,  passion.  As  her  lips 
pressed  his,  as  her  fingers  glided  with  slow, 
voluptuous  touch  till  they  ruffled  his  curly 
hair  and  clasped  each  other  behind  his  head, 
he  forgot  his  intention,  forgot  his  suspicious 
fears,  enthralled  by  the  bliss  of  possession  of 
the  first  woman  he  had  ever  loved  and  lon^jed 
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for.  It  was  not  until  the  passion-fire  began 
to  fade  in  Nouna's  eyes,  and  she  slid  languidly 
down  from  his  neck,  and  drawing  his  arms 
about  her  so  as  to  support  her  best  in  the 
position  she  chose,  nestled  against  him  with 
closing  eyes,  while  a  long  sigh  of  perfect  and 
complete  happiness  rose  to  her  parted  lips, 
seemed  to  quiver  along  her  form,  and  then 
died  slowly  away,  that  his  doubts  and  fears 
surged  up  again  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
intoxication  of  pleasure,  and,  with  difficulty 
steadying  himself  to  the  task,  he  framed  a 
form  of  words  in  which  to  resume  his  in- 
terrogatory. 

"  Listen,  Nouna,"  he  said,  with  an  inevitable 
touch  of  hardness  in  his  effort  at  self-control ; 
"  I  want  you,  to  tell  me  all  that  happened 
after  you  drove  off  with  Mr.  Angelo  from  the 
church-door  to-day." 

*'  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a  long  wail  of 
weary  disgust  at  the  obtrusive  inquiry,  "you 
don't  want  to  worry  me  about  that  now,  do 
you  ?  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  other 
time." 

And  she  flung  her  arms  back  over  her  head, 
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and  laughed  up  at  him  through  the  ivory 
frame  in  hizy  witchery.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  remained  firm  and  would  not  look 
down  at  her,  she  changed  her  attitude,  and, 
by  a  quick,  lithe  movement,  twined  herself 
coaxiugly  about  him.  George  gave  scarcely 
a  sign  of  the  fierce  conflict  that  was  going  on 
within  him,  between  the  despotic,  wickedly 
used  power  this  little  creature  was  trying  to 
establish  over  him,  and  his  own  manful  deter- 
mination to  assume  without  delay  his  rightful 
lordship.  For  this  once  he  had  the  mastery, 
keeping  lip  and  limb  under  firm  control,  and 
disentanorlingr  himself  from  her  arms  to  hold 
her  away  from  him,  he  looked  steadily,  but 
with  a  most  loving  reserve  of  tenderness  in 
his  eyes,  into  her  half-petulant,  half-reproachful 
face. 

"  Tell  me  now,  darling,  and  then  we'll  kiss 
all  thoughts  of  it  away." 

Whereat  she  made  a  spring  at  him  to 
anticipate  the  reward.  But  seeing  that,  in- 
stead of  lighting  up  with  the  flame  she 
wanted  to  see  in  them  again,  his  eyes  retained 
the    steady,   searching   look,  which    moreover 
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seemed  to  become  more  grimly  resolute  for 
her  evasions,  she  turned  to  tearfulness,  and 
without  actually  crying,  moaned  out  in  a 
most  melancholy  voice,  and  with  a  woman's 
natural  love  of  piling  on  the  agony,  that  he 
had  better  kill  her,  since  it  was  plain  he  did 
not  love  her. 

*'  Come,  darling,  you  know  better  than 
that,"  said  he  gently.  "  But  I  am  your 
husband,  and  you  must  tell  me  what  I  wish 
to  know." 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he  was  be- 
coming madly  anxious  and  suspicious  under  all 
these  evasions,  which  seemed  to  denote  that 
she  had  something  to  hide  more  serious  than 
he  supposed.  Finding  all  her  artifices  useless, 
and  failing  in  an  angry  struggle  to  escape 
from  his  arms,  she  proceeded  to  unfasten  all 
her  bracelets,  to  tear  out  her  diamond  lizard, 
and  after  piling  them  in  a  heap  in  her  lap,  to 
toss  them  all  with  a  sudden,  violent  jerk  on 
to  the  floor  at  her  husband's  feet. 

*'  There  !  "  said  she  triumphantly,  "  will  that 
satisfy  you  ? " 

"  Not   at    all/'    said    George    very    quietly. 
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"  I  should  have  had  them  off  long  ago  if  I 
had  wanted  to.     Who  gave  them  to  you  ?  " 

She  noticed  the  increasing  sternness  of  his 
tone  and  answered  with  a  sudden  quick 
chano'e  to  childish  fright. 

"  I  had  them  all  the  time.  Mamma  sent 
them  to  me  weeks  ago,  by  Mr.  Angelo,"  she 
added  with  a  rapid  inspiration. 

Without  any  sign  or  word  which  seemed 
to  her  significant  enough  for  a  warning, 
George's  self-restraint  gave  way,  and  grasp- 
ing her  shoulders  so  firmly  in  his  hands  that 
she  could  not  move  to  right  or  left,  he  forced 
her  to  meet  his  eyes,  now  flaming  with  anger, 
with  her  own. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  he  said  in  a  tone  she 
had  never  heard  him  use  before. 

*'  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not,"  she  whispered  in 
terrible,  exas^o-erated  fear  that  took  all  colour 
from  her  face  and  lips  and  made  her  dark 
skin  an  ugly  ashy  grey. 

He  relaxed  his  clasp  at  once,  remorseful 
and  ashamed  ;  but  his  voice  was  no  softer 
than  before.  "  Who  gave  you  those  jewels  ? 
Was  it  Eahas  ? " 
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She  looked  up  rapidly,  with  a  convincing 
ray  of  relief  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 
It  was  mamma,  mamma,  mamma.  They  were 
her  wedding  present  to  me.'' 

George  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead, 
and  found  that  it  was  wet.  A  great  dread 
had  gone  from  his  mind,  yet  he  remained 
much  puzzled. 

"  Then  why  couldn't  you  tell  me  so  at 
once  ? "  he  asked  doubtfully. 

"  AVhy,  it's  no  use  hiding  it  now.  Eahas 
brought  them,  and  he  said  I  was  to  say  I 
had  had  them  before,  because  it  would  make 
you  so  angry  to  know  he'd  been  here." 

He  had  got  at  the  truth  at  last,  he 
believed,  but  he  was  still  far  from  satisfied. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Nouna,"  he  said  more 
gently,  putting  his  arm  round  her  again, 
"  that  you  must  not  see  people  your  husband 
doesn't  wish  you  to  see  ?  " 

"  But  I  couldn't  help  it,"  cried  Nouna, 
evidently  surprised  at  seeing  him  calm  down 
so  rapidly.  "  Mr.  Angelo  didn't  come  in,  he 
drove  off  at  once,  and  when  I  had  been  wait- 
ing here  a  little  while  all  by  myself  there  was 
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a  knock  and  I  van  down-stairs,  thinking  it 
must  be  yon.  I  had  been  eating  strawberries, 
so  I  hadn't  seen  wdio  it  was  coming.  And  it 
was  Eahas,  and  when  I  saw  him,  I  said,  '  No, 
I  must  not  speak  to  you,^  and  I  w^anted  to 
shut  the  door.  But  he  w^ould  not  let  me ; 
he  said  he  had  a  message  and  something  for 
me  from  mamma,  and  he  showed  me  a  packet 
with  her  hand- writing  on  it.  So  I  said,  '  Oh, 
give  it  me,'  and  he  said  he  must  come  in  and 
speak  to  me.  And  I  said  I  wouki  not  see 
him  alone,  I  would  wait  till  my  husband 
came.  Yes,  I  said  'my  husband,'  I  did,  just 
like  that,"  and  she  drew  herself  up  and  spoke 
with  great  dignity.  "  And  the  landlady  came 
up  just  then  to  answer  the  door,  so  I  ran 
back  and  called  to  her,  '  Mrs.  Lauriston  is 
not  at  home,'  and  I  went  up-stairs  and 
looked  through  the  curtains  and  saw  him 
go  away  looking  all  doubled  up,  as  he  does 
when  he  is  very  angry.  And  I  felt  afraid, 
and  wished  you  would  come,  and  I  wished 
I  had  brought  my  kitten — I  felt  so  lonely. 
Oh,  it  seemed  such  a  long,  long  time ;  I 
began    to    think    you   were  sorry   you    had 
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married  me,  and  thought  you  would  never 
come  back  at  all,  and  I  should  be  a  widow, 
and  I  couldn't  eat  any  more  strawberries 
when  I  thought  that.  And  I  pulled  out 
the  roses  I  had  fastened  in  my  dress  and 
tore  them  to  pieces.  Look ! "  And  she 
pointed  to  a  spot  near  the  piano,  strewn 
with  crimson  and  lemon-coloured  petals. 
"  Then  at  last  a  cab  drove  up  and  I  rushed 
to  the  window ;  and  it  was  Eahas  again, 
but  with  Sundran.  And  I  was  so  wretched 
and  lonely  that  if  he  had  been  alone  I  must 
have  seen  him  then.  And  I  ran  down  and 
let  them  in  and  brought  them  up.  And 
Sundran — oh,  how  she  cried,  poor  thing,  and 
told  me  such  dreadful  stories  about  English 
husbands  ;  Jiow  they  say  they  love  you,  and 
then  if  you  displease  them  ever  so  little 
they  throw  you  down  on  the  floor  and  run 
away,  and  you  never  see  them  again ;  and 
she  begged  me  to  go  away  with  her,  and 
said  Eahas  would  take  care  we  should  not 
starve." 

At  this,  George,  without  interrupting  her, 
decided  that  his  former  suspicion  that  Sun- 
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dran  bad  been  bougbt  by  Eabas  was  con- 
firmed, and  resolved  to  stop  all  further 
intercourse  between  his  wife  and  the  Indian 
woman  without  delay. 

Nouna  continued,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears  at  the  remembrance  :  "  Then  she  knelt 
at  my  feet  and  kissed  them  while  Rahas 
gave  me  the  diamonds  and  a  little  note 
inside  them  from  mamma,  saying  they  were 
her  wedding  present,  and  I  should  have  a 
better  one  by  and  by  if  I  was  happy  with 
my  husband.  And  I  thought  this  strange, 
and  said  out  loud  :  '  What  does  she  mean  ? ' 
And  when  I  looked  up  I  saw  Rahas  staring 
at  me  with  his  eyes  just  like  the  coals  in  a 
fire.  And  I  don't  know  why,  but  T  was 
frightened,  and  I  was  glad  Sundran  was 
there — perhaps  it's  being  married  that  makes 
me  feel  different,  for  I  never  felt  like  that 
before.  And  I  read  the  note  to  the  end,  and 
did  not  say  any  more,  and  just  then  another 
ring  came  at  the  bell,  and  Rahas  started  up 
and  rushed  out.  But  it  was  only  your  tele- 
gram, and  he  came  back — for  he  had  gone  up 
the  stairs ;  and  when  he  found  you  were  not 
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coming  back  at  once,  lie  asked  if  he  might 
stay  a  little,  and  I  should  not  feel  so  lonely. 
And  I  didn't  want  him  to,  I  didn't  indeed, 
but  he  stayed,  and  he  made  Sundran  go  to 
the  window  and  watch  for  your  coming." 

George  could  not  resist  a  savage  exclamation 
below  his  breath, 

Nouna  went  on  :  "  He  made  me  hate  him,  for 
he  said  I  should  be  very  unhappy  presently,  he 
was  afraid  ;  for  Englishmen  were  hard  and  cruel, 
and  not  loving.  And  he  told  me  not  to  tell  you 
he  had  been  here,  because  you  knew  he  would  do 
anything  for  me,  and  perhaps  you  would  strike 
me.  But  if  I  wanted  him  or  wanted  my  mother, 
he  could  always  let  me  see  her  at  any  time,  and 
be  always  ready  to  do  what  I  wished,  as  he  had 
always  been.  And  he  said  I  was  to  forget  his 
words  now,  if  I  liked,  but  was  to  remember  them 
if  I  ever  felt  lonely  and  desolate.  And  he  said 
I  need  not  trouble  about  knowing  where  he  was, 
for  by  the  sympathy  and  power  he  had  over 
me  he  should  always  be  near  just  when  I 
wanted  him.  And  I  said  :  '  What  if  I  tell  my 
husband?'  And  he  said  it  would  not  matter; 
you  would   not  find   him.     But  I  had  better 
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not  tell  you,  because  you  would  be  so  augiy 
with  me.  And  while  he  was  talking  Sundran 
called  out  that  she  saw  a  cab  coming,  and 
quickly  like  an  arrow^  he  kissed  my  hand 
and  went  out  of  the  room ;  and  I  saw  him 
go  down  a  little  street  in  front  just  as  you 
came  up.  There,  now  I  have  told  you  all, 
all.     Kiss  me,  tell  me  you  are  satisfied." 

He  kissed  her,  and  put  her  on  his  knee, 
and  smoothed  her  soft  dark  hair ;  but  he 
gave  himself  up  to  no  abandonment  of  love, 
and  when  he  spoke  it  w^as  in  a  subdued  and 
rather  doubtful  tone. 

"I  am  not  at  all  satisfied,  Nouna,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  beginning  when  a  wife 
tries  to  deceive  her  husband  on  her  wedding- 
day.  If  I  hadn't  caught  sight  of  Eahas  and 
heard  you  talking  to  Sundran  I  should  have 
believed  what  you  pleased  to  tell  me  about 
the  jewels,  and  never  have  guessed  that  either 
of  them  had  been  here." 

"  Well,  that  would  have  been  much  better, 
for  then  you  wouldn't  have  been  worried,  and 
you  wouldn't  have  made  me  cry,"  said  she 
with  conviction. 
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George  had  another  sudden  and  vivid  per- 
ception of  the  stumbling-blocks  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  her  moral  education. 

''  I  would  rather,  little  one,"  he  said 
gravely,  ''pass  days  full  of  worry  and  nights 
without  sleep  than  think  it  possible  you  could 
tell  me  a  falsehood." 

She  looked  in  his  face  wonderingly,  and 
then  patted  his  cheek  and  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  falsehoods/' 
she  said  indifferently,  and  then  paused,  having 
at  that  moment  discovered  a  new  and  delight- 
ful pastime  in  brushing  up  his  moustache  the 
wrong  way  with  her  finger,  and  laughing  at 
the  effect.  "What  a  beautiful  mouth  you've 
got ! "  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  in  ardent  and 
sincere  admiration.  "  It's  smaller  than  mine, 
I  think,"  she  continued  dubiously,  and  she 
proceeded  gravely  to  take  the  measurement 
of  the  one  against  the  other,  with  a  wicked 
look  out  of  her  eyes  as  they  came  close  to  his 
which  made  George  suspect  while  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  that  it  had  been  deliberately 
formed  to  put  an  end  to  a  discussion  which 
the  little  lady  found  very  tedious. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  moral  fibre  of  a  man  as  deeply  in  love 
a.s  Georg;e  was  is  not  at  its  strong;est  on  his 
wedding  day. 

So  he  gave  up  in  despair  his  first  lesson  in 
the  moral  duties,  and  whispered  to  her  such 
pretty  babble  as  comes  up  to  the  lips  of  all 
lovers  in  the  first  day  of  their  happiness, 
and,  being  perfectly  happy  and  inclined  at 
all  issues  to  be  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  noticed  that  his 
hride's  interest  in  his  love-prattle  was  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  she 
scarcely  gave  more,  as  her  share  of  the  con- 
versation, than  an  occasional  nod  or  a  weary 
little  smile. 

"  Are  you  tired,  dearest  ?  "  he  asked  solicit- 
ously,  wakening  suddenly  to  a  consciousness 

VOL.   II.  E 
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that  all  was  not  well  with  her,  as  she  began 
to  move  restlessly  about  in  his  arms,  and  her 
eyes  roved  round  the  room  as  if  she  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  her  attention  fixed  on  what 
he  was  saying. 

"No,  no,"  she  answered  hastily,  and  she 
clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck  again,  but 
with  a  distinct  subsidence  of  her  first  out- 
bursts of  spontaneous  affection. 

George  began  to  be  alarmed.  Was  she 
tired  of  him  already  ?  Could  she,  child  as 
she  was,  find  his  caresses  irksome  within  ten 
hours  of  her  wedding  ?  He  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  only  his  fancy  wliich 
made  her  small  face  look  drawn  and  wxary 
in  the  warm  soft  light  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
until  he  noticed  some  little  puckers  about  her 
mouth  like  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a 
child's  outburst  of  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  Nouna,  my  darling,  tell  me  ? " 
he  whispered  tenderly. 

She  shook  her  head  feebly,  but  then,  her 
steadfastness  giving  way,  she  put  up  her  lips 
to  his  ear,  and  murmured  in  a  shamefaced 
broken  voice :   "  I'm  so  hungry  !  " 
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*'  Hungry  ! "  he  repeated  with  a  great 
shock. 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  beginning  to  whimper 
now  that  the  effort  was  over,  and  the  confes- 
sion made.  "  I  overslept  myself  this  morning, 
and  had  to  come  away  without  any  breakfast. 
And  I  ate  all  those  little  tiny  sandwiches  as 
soon  as  I  got  here,  and  I've  had  nothing  since 
except  stra — awberries  !  "  At  this  climax  of 
her  tale  of  distress  she  broke  down,  and  sobbed 
gently  while  George  picked  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  carrying  her  to  the  bell,  rang  violently. 

"  What  would  you  like,  my  dearest  ? ''  he 
asked,  when  the  landlady,  who  was  a  very 
superior  creature  indeed,  but  who  felt  that  a 
bride  was  interesting  enough  to  condone  the 
condescension,  appeared  in  person. 

"  Oh,  some  tea,  I  should  like  some  tea,  and 
— and  anything  I  can  have  at  once  ! '' 

"  What  can  my  wife  have  at  once  ?  "  asked 
George,  with  all  a  young  husband's  joy  in  the 
words  "  my  wife." 

"  Well,  sir,  would  she  like  a  chop  ?  Do 
you  think,  ma'am  you  could  fancy  a  chop  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  should  like  a  chop  !  "  cried  poor 
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Nouna  hungrily,  rather  to  the  surprise,  even 
then,  of  her  husband,  who  was  more  prepared 
to  hear  her  ask  for  the  wing  of  a  partridge,  or 
a  couple  of  plovers'  eggs. 

Upon  reflection,  however,  it  could  not  but 
occur  to  him  that  even  a  particularly  small 
and  dainty-looking  bride  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  need  some  solid  food  between 
the  hours  of  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
and  close  upon  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
lamented  his  own  idiot cy  in  not  making 
proper  provision  for  this.  The  landlady,  who 
had  taken  for  granted,  on  receiving  no  orders 
for  dinner,  that  her  new  lodgers  intended  to 
dine  out,  behaved  with  great  energy  on  dis- 
covering the  mistake.  Without  obliging  them 
to  wait  very  long,  she  translated  "  chop  "  into 
a  very  tempting  dish  of  cutlets  and  pommes 
sautees,  and  supplemented  that  with  a  tart, 
sent  for  hastily  from  a  pastrycook's,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  repast  Nouna  got  uproar- 
ioujily  happy,  and  told  George  that  she 
thought  being  married  w^as  "  lovely."  To 
hear  herself  called  "  Mrs.  Lauriston  "  by  the 
landlady  who  came  up  ostensibly  to  apologise, 
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but  really  to  o;et  anotlier  look  at  the  little 
bride,  threw  her  into  such  ecstasies  of  delight 
that  she  could  not  answer  any  question  to 
which  those  magic  words  were  added.  When 
the  piueapple,  which  she  had  left  untouched  be- 
cause she  did  not  know  how  to  handle  it,  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  the  servant  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  with  "  the  black  woman  "  who, 
she  said,  was  becoming  very  restless  and  un- 
happy, and  wanted  to  see  "  her  little  missee 
mistress." 

'''  Let  her  come  up  at  once,"  said  Nouna 
quicklj^  Then,  as  soon  as  the  maid  had  shut 
the  door,  she  threw  herself  into  her  husband's 
arms  and  began  to  coax  him  to  let  Sundran 
stay. 

To  this  George  objected  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  but  she  begged  so  hard,  she  assured 
him  so  plaintively  that  she  was  not  used  to 
waiting;  on  herself,  scoutinoj  the  idea  that  he 
could  replace  her  maid,  and  reminding  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  he  could  not  refuse 
her  first  request  after  leaving  her  alone  on 
her  wedding  day  and  returning  to  make  her 
cry  as  he  had  done,  that  the  young  husband 
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could  not  steel  himself  to  that  most  desirable 
point  of  obduracy,  and,  entirely  against  his 
will  and  to  his  own  inward  rage,  he  gave  per- 
mission for  Sundran  to  remain  "for  a  few 
days."  It  was  a  pretty  and  characteristic  trait 
in  the  wilful  young  creature  that  she  clung, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  novel  excitements 
of  her  marriage,  to  the  old  servant  who  had 
loved  her  and  served  her  since  her  babyhood ; 
but  it  could  not  but  cause  the  young  husband 
pain,  and  even  a  feeling  akin  to  jealousy,  to 
learn  that  he  was  not  all  to  her  that  she  just 
now  was  to  him.  He  bore  the  Indian  woman's 
blessinors  and  thanks  as  well  as  he  could,  when 
Nouna  embraced  her  and  told  her  that  she 
must  love  M^r.  Lauriston,  he  was  good,  not 
like  other  Englishmen,  and  he  would  let  her 
stay. 

"  For  a  few  days,  until  she  gets  used  to 
managing  for  herself,"  murmured  poor  George 
explanatorily. 

But  the  excited  woman  refused  to  hear  or 
to  heed  this  provision.  He  wished  Sundran 
in  —  India  within  the  next  half-hour;  for 
Nouna,  in  whose  mind  the  consciousness  that 
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by  marrying  she  had  done  something  irre- 
vocable, not  yet  fully  understood,  was  just 
wakino'  a  childish  dread  which  made  her  clino; 
to  the  old,  well-known  face  with  a  new  ten- 
acity, insisted  on  retaining  the  Indian  up- 
stairs, and  asked  her  all  sorts  of  affectionate 
questions  concerning  "  Mammy  Ellis,"  who, 
she  learned,  had  been  in  a  great  fright  about 
her,  but  had  been  comforted  by  a  letter  from 
the  Countess,  who,  she  said,  had  treated  her 
very  handsomely.  Nouna,  whose  smiles  had 
been  on  the  border  of  tears  all  day,  cried  a 
little  at  this  mention  of  her  mother,  and  on 
looking  up  again  after  drying  her  eyes  found 
that  Sundran,  whether  or  not  acting  on  a  mute 
suggestion  from  George,  had  discreetly  retired. 
Her  tears  ceased  instantly,  like  those  of  a 
naughty  little  nursery  tyrant  when  "  papa  " 
comes  in  ;  and  George,  respecting  this  sudden 
shyness  of  a  girl  whose  heart  he  knew  he  had 
scarcely  as  yet  half  conquered,  went  straight 
to  the  piano,  opened  it,  and  began  to  sing 
snatches  of  love-songs  to  a  very  fair  improvised 
accompaniment  by  way  of  paying  his  court 
to  her  in  a  less  obtrusive  manner. 
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The  device  succeeded  admirably.  George 
was  by  no  means  a  great  singer.  A  respect- 
able baritone  voice  in  a  perfect  state  of  non- 
cultivation  is  a  very  common  gift  among 
young  men  ;  but  there  was  enough  passion 
and  poetry  awake  in  his  heart  to-night  for  a 
suo^o'estion  of  somethino^  more  interestinor  than 
the  straightforward  bawling  of  the  ordinary 
singing  Englishman  to  find  its  way  to  his  lips 
and  vibrate  in  the  notes  of  ''  Lady,  w^ake, 
brio^ht  stars  are  beamings."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  his  ears  were  well  open  to  every 
sound  behind  him,  and  that  he  felt  all  the 
siofnificance  of  the  soft  creaking:  of  the  casters 
as  Nouna  drew  her  arm-chair,  little  by  little, 
close  up  to  him,  until  at  last  she  leaned  on 
the  end  of  the  piano  by  the  bass  notes  and 
watched  his  face  with  a  furtive  wide-eyed 
scrutiny  which  he  was  careful  not  to  divert 
by  appearing  to  notice  its  intensity.  Unable 
to  keep  his  eyes  off  her  face  altogether,  he 
took  care  that  the  yearning,  passionate  glances 
he  cast  at  her  should  be  so  rapid  as  to  leave 
on  her  mind  the  impression  that  they  were 
a  result  of  the  intoxication  produced  by  his 
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own  sono'  instead  of  the  sono;  beinor  the  result 

O  ^  CD  ^ 

of  the  intoxication  produced  by  the  glances. 
He  saw  that  she  was  in  a  more  deeply 
thoughtful  mood  than  he  had  yet  seen  her 
in  during  their  short  acquaintance  ;  and  he 
wanted  her  to  give  spontaneous  speech  to 
her  thouQ^hts,  and  thus  to  e^ain  an  insii^ht 
into  that  mysterious  recess  of  whi'^h  he  knew 
so  little — her  mind.  At  last,  when  he  had 
come  to  the  last  note  of  the  "  Standchen " 
out  of  Schubert's  JFinterreise,  which  he  sang 
with  more  passion,  if  with  less  sentiment 
than  an  artist  would  have  thrown  into  the 
beautiful  melody,  he  turned  to  her  and  at- 
tempted to  embrace  her.  But  she  shook  him 
off,  saying  imperiously  : 

"  Go  on.  I  like  it.  It  helps  me  to  think." 
Perhaps  this  was  scarcely  the  comment  he 
hoped  or  expected,  but  the  repulse  was 
passionate,  not  unsympathetic  or  chilling ; 
and  George  laid  his  hands  obediently  again 
on  the  instrument  with  only  one  longing, 
inspiring  look  at  the  lovely,  flexible  face. 
Then  he  sang  Beethoven's  ''Adelaide,"  with  a 
stranore    effect.     For   the  well-worn   sonoj  was 
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quite  new  to  Nouna,  and  as  it  proceeded  it 
seemed  to  George  that  the  spirit  of  the 
passionate  music  called  to  her  and  found  an 
answering  echo,  for  her  long  black  eyes  grew 
soft  and  liquid,  like  water  under  the  trees  on 
a  summer  night,  and  when  the  last  word  was 
sung  and  the  last  note  played,  she  lifted  her- 
self in  her  chair,  and  held  out  her  arms  in 
irresistible  invitation. 

''  What  does  the  song  make  you  feel  ?  ^  he 
asked,  whispering,  with  his  arms  round  her. 
He  began  already  rashly  to  feel  assured  that 
the  low-minded  sensual  Eahas  was  wronc]^  • 
she  must  have  a  soul,  since  she  was  so  sus- 
ceptible to  fine  music  ;  than  which  conclusion 
nothing  could  be  more  futile,  as  a  more  en- 
larged artistic  acquaintance  would  have  proved 
to  him. 

"  It  makes  me  feel  that  I  love  you,"  she 
answered,  unconsciously  touching  the  root  of 
many  pretty  fallacies  concerning  the  nobte 
influence  of  music  on  devotion.  For  if  she 
had  been  better  educated  she  would  have 
said  "  it  raised  her,  took  her  out  of  herself," 
and  would  have  delayed  her  illustration  of  the 
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fact  that  it  only  raised  her  far  enough  to 
throw  her  in  the  arms  of  the  nearest  affection- 
ately disposed  person. 

George  felt  rather  disappointed,  having 
founded  his  ideas  of  women  upon  a  ceremonious 
acquaintance  with  less  ingenuous  specimens 
of  the  sex.  But  if  she  was  more  unsophis- 
ticated than  the  everyday  young  ladies  he  had 
met,  she  was  certainly  more  bewitching,  and 
presently  the  thoughtful  mood  came  over  her 
again,  and  she  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
the  searching  expression  that  had  shone  in 
her  eyes  when  she  first  came  to  him  at  the 
piano. 

-"I  have  been  looking  at  you  while  you 
played,  and  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said 
gravely. 

"  Well,  w^hat  did  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  w^e  shall  not  be 
happy.'' 

George  was  at  heart  rather  startled.  The 
words  echoed  too  strongly  certain  misgivings 
which  had  from  time  to  time  oppressed  him 
in  the  course  of  the  day  for  him  not  to  feel 
that  they  bore  some  of  the  w^eight  of  sagacious 
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prediction.  But  he  would  not  for  the  world 
have  acknowledged  this  to  her. 

"Don't  you  love  me  then,  my  wife?"  he 
asked  slowly,  in  a  voice  so  sweet,  so  thrilling, 
that  Nouna  listened  to  the  words  just  as  she 
had  done  to  his  singing.  ''  If  you  do  you 
cannot  be  anything  but  happy,  for  you  are 
the  very  breath  of  my  life  to  me  ;  to  be  with 
you  is  happiness  enough  for  me  ;  and  just  as 
your  body  is  mine  now  to  cherish  and  defend, 
so  your  very  soul  shall  become  a  part  of  mine, 
and  my  joy  in  you  shall  be  your  joy,  till 
every  pleasure  I  feel  shall  thrill  through  you, 
and  every  distinction  I  win  shall  make  you 
glow  with  pride." 

She  watched  his  face  with  all  seriousness  as 
he  spoke,  and  then  shook  her  head. 

*'  I  love  you,"  she  said,  "  but  not  in  your 
way." 

"  You  don't  know  me  yet.  A  w^oman's  love 
grows  more  slowly  than  a  man's,  more  reason- 
ably, perhaps  ;  but  you  will  learn  to  love  me 
as  I  wish,  you  can't  help  yourself,  I  will  be  so 
good  to  you.  You  are  only  a  child.  I  can 
wait." 
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*'Ah,"  she  said,  half  sorrowfully,  half 
amused.  "  There  is  where  you  are  wrong. 
If  I  were  Euglish,  I  should  perhaps  be  still 
a  child.  But  I'm  not ;  I'm  a  woman."  She 
looked  at  him  steadily,  in  deep  earnest,  stop- 
ping in  her  play  with  her  white  sash,  and 
shaking  her  hair  free  from  his  touch  to 
impress  upon  him  that  he  must  listen  to  her 
with  attention.  "  You  think  I  shall  be  some- 
tliing  different  by  and  by.  Perhaps  I  shall  ; 
I  never  know  what  I  am  going  to  be,  or 
what  I  am  sfoino;  to  do.  But  I  do  know  I 
shall  never  be  what  you  want — always  the 
same,  always  loving.  I  never  love  anybody 
without  hating  them  too  sometimes.  Some- 
times I  hate  Sundran,  and  often  Mammy 
Ellis,  and  I  shall  hate  you  when  you  frown 
at  me." 

"  But  I  sha'n't  frown  at  you." 

"  Yes,  you  will.  You'll  frown  when  I  long 
for  more  jewellery,  when  I  say  I  hate  England 
and  wish  I  was  back  in  India ;  and  you'll 
frown  more  when  I  forget  that  I'm  married 
and  laugh  and  amuse  myself  just  as  I  used 
to  do." 
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"  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  forget  you  are 
my  wife,  certainly/'  said  George,  troubled  for 
a  moment.  "  But  then  1  won't  give  you 
much   chance   of  forgetting  it,  my  darling." 

The  evening  ended  peacefully  after  the 
events  and  storms  of  the  day,  each  feeling 
that  they  had  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other,  and  yet  each  acknowledging  that  they 
still  had  much  more  to  learn  than  they  had 
expected.  But  that  night,  long  after  Nouna, 
tired  out,  had  gone  happily  and  peacefully  to 
sleep  in  his  arms,  George  lay  awake,  and 
acknowledged  mournfully  to  himself  that  he 
had  made  a  bad  beginning.  He  had  shown 
want  of  self-control  over  the  diamonds  and 
Rahas's  visit,  he  had  shown  weakness  in 
letting  Sundran  stay,  and  he  recognised 
vividly  that  the  dignity  of  husband  required 
a  very  long  list  of  qualities  for  the  proper 
'maintenance  of  the  character.  A  little  more 
conduct  like  that  of  to-day,  and  the  young 
wife  to  whom  he  ought  to  be  as  a  sun-god, 
a  model  of  what  was  right  and  noble,  would 
begin  to  despise  him,  and  all  would  be  over. 
They   would    sink   at   once   to   the   level    of 
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the  ordinary  cavilling,  cooing  young  couple 
whom  every  new-made  husband  so  heartily 
contemns.  George  fell  asleep  resolved  to 
inaugurate  a  new  regime  of  immaculate  firm- 
ness and  forbearance  in  the  morning. 

But  how  could  he  have  reckoned  upon  the 
irresistible  charm  of  a  waking  woman,  fresh 
after  the  night's  sleep  as  an  opening  rose, 
all  smiles,  blushes,  babbling  girlish  confidences, 
sweet  reticences,  a  creature  a  thousand  times 
more  bewitching,  more  beautiful,  than  in  his 
hottest  young  man's  dreams  he  had  ever 
imagined  a  mortal  could  be  ?  Her  loveliness 
dazzled,  intoxicated  him  ;  spaces  of  time  which 
a  week  before  were  called  hours  passed  like 
brief  seconds  in  her  society.  He  tore  himself 
from  her  side  too  late  :  for  the  first  time  he 
was  late  for  parade.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing it  was  Nouna  herself  who  hurried  him  off, 
and  he  was  charmed  with  this  dutiful  wife- 
liness  until  he  was  suddenly  startled  out  of 
all  attention  to  an  order  from  his  superior 
officer  by  the  appearance  of  his  wife,  in  a 
white  dress  and  the  baby-bonnet  he  had 
bought  for  her,  on  the  parade-ground. 
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As  for  the  Colonel,  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  little  figure  had 
an  almost  ghastly  effect  upon  him.  George 
saw  him  glaring  at  the  poor  child  as  if  her 
white  drapery  had  been  the  flimsy  garment 
of  an  authentic  ghost. 

"  Who  brought  that  girl  here  ?  Tell  her 
she  has  no  business  on  the  parade-ground," 
said  Lord  Florencecourt  in  an  almost  brutal 
tone. 

Much  incensed,  George  rode  forward  with 
a  crimson  face,  and  saluting,  said  :  "  Colonel, 
that  lady  is  my  wife." 

He  did  not  notice  the  rapid  movement  of 
curiosity  and  excitement  which  his  announce- 
ment made  among  such  of  the  other  officers  as 
stood  near.  They  had  all  looked  at  the  girl's 
pretty  face  with  surprise  and  admiration,  but 
the  information  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
comrade  produced  upon  them  much  the  same 
effect  that  the  discovery  of  a  fox  in  an  animal 
they  had  taken  for  a  rabbit  would  have  on 
a  group  of  hunting-men. 

But  George's  attention  was  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  strange  demeanour  of  Lord  Florence- 
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court,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
his  marriage,  for  he  started  and  stared  at  him 
with  a  fierce  amazement  utterly  bewildering 
to  the  younger  man. 

"  Your  wife  ! "  he  echoed  in  a  low  voice. 
And  he  faced  Lauriston  with  a  searching  look, 
w^liich  the  young  lieutenant  met  steadily. 

They  stood  like  this  for  some  moments,  each 
finding  it  hard  to  control  his  seething  anger. 
The  Colonel,  as  became  the  elder  man  and 
commanding  officer,  recovered  himself  first, 
and  told  George  curtly  that,  as  parade  was 
over,  he  had  better  rejoin  his  wife  and  lead 
her  ofi"  the  ground.  This  suggestion  the  young 
man  was  glad  enough  to  take,  and  he  saluted 
and  rode  ofi"  without  a  w^ord,  still  in  a  state  of 
hot  indignation.  The  sight  of  Massey  and 
Dicky  Wood  standing  beside  his  wife, 
evidently  both  doing  their  best  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  her,  and  succeeding  to  all 
appearances  very  well,  did  not  tend  to  soothe 
him,  and  on  reaching  the  spot  where  they 
stood,  he  swunor  himself  off  his  charo^er  in  a 
most  unamiable  mood.  He  had  self-command 
enough  left  not  to  reproach  her  in  the  presence 
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of  his  comrades,  but  the  tone  in  which  he  said, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  them,  "  Come 
up  to  my  rooms,  Nouna,"  and  the  young  wife's 
sudden  pallor  at  his  words  caused  the  two 
young  fellows  to  exchange  significant  looks, 
which  both  Lauriston  and  his  wife  unluckily 
saw,  expressive  of  fear  that  the  poor  little  lady 
was  going  to  have  ''a  bad  time  of  it." 

At  the  door  of  the  officers'  quarters  they 
came  upon  the  Colonel,  who  was  looking  as 
uncompromisingly  fierce  as  ever.  He  ex- 
amined Nouna  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
straightforward  aggressive  scrutiny  which 
made  George's  blood  boil,  while  his  wife,  for 
her  part,  stopped  short  to  return  his  stare  with 
equally  simple  directness. 

"  George,  who  is  he  ? "  she  asked  suddenly 
in  a  low  eager  voice,  turning  to  her  husband 
as  he  put  his  arm  brusquely  within  hers  to 
lead  her  past. 

'^  Lord  Florencecourt,  the  Colonel,"  he  whis- 
pered back,  in  an  important  tone,  hoping  that 
the  officer's  position  would  impress  her  suf- 
ficiently for  her  to  awake  to  her  want  of 
respect. 
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But  before  George  could  see  what  effect 
his  words  might  have,  the  Colonel  himself, 
who  was  looking  very  haggard  and  grizzly 
this  morning,  an  object  grim  enough  to  arrest 
any  woman's  attention,  broke  into  the  whis- 
pered conversation  with  brusque  coldness.  He 
had  not  lost  a  word  of  the  rapid  question  and 
answer,  and  a  slight  change  passed  over  his 
ashen  grey  face  as  if  the  blood  were  flowing 
more  freely  again,  as  he  noted  the  unconcern 
with  which  the  lady  heard  the  announcement 
of  his  name. 

"Pray  introduce  me  to  your  wife,  Lauris- 
ton,"  he  said  in  such  a  hard  voice  that  the 
request  became  an  abrupt  command,  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  her  face  for  one  second. 
"  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  met  before.  Mrs. 
Lauriston  seems  to  know  me.  In  that  case 
I  hope  she  will  pardon  my  short  memory." 

"No,  I  haven't  met  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Lauriston  hastily,  looking  at  him  with  ©pen 
aversion  and  turning  to  take  her  husband's 
arm  as  if  she  considered  the  hardly-formed 
acquaintance  already  too  long. 

"  Then  my  memory  is  better  than  yours, 
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I  am  sure,"  said  he,  with  a  ghastly  attempt 
to  assume  his  usual  society  manner.  *'  What 
was  Mrs.  Lauriston's  maiden  name  ? "  he 
asked,  turning  to  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  Miss  Weston,  Nouna  Weston,"  answered 
George,  with  growing  curiosity  and  interest. 

The  Colonel's  face  remained  impassive  as 
wood. 

'*  Ah  !  Any  relation  to  Sir  Edward  Weston, 
the  architect  *?  " 

"  Are  you,  Nouna  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  him,"  said  the  girl,  while 
her  eyes  remained  fixed,  with  the  fascination 
of  repulsion,  on  the  Colonel's  hard,  lined  face. 
*'  My  father  was  Captain  Weston,  and  he  died 
in  India ;  I  don't  know  anything  else." 

"  You  came  here  this  morning  to  see  your 
husband  drill  ? " 

"  Yes." 

''  Ah  !  "  The  Colonel  seemed  to  be  revolv- 
ing something  in  his  mind,  and  he  looked 
again  at  Nouna  for  a  moment  doubtfully,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  ask  her  another  question. 
However,  he  refrained  from  doing  so,  and 
only  said,  still  coldly  but  with  a  perceptible 
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diminution  of  harshness :  "  I  must  apologise 
for  detaining  you,  Mrs.  Lauriston,  but  your 
husband  is  such  an  old  friend  of  mine  that 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making 
your  acquaintance  on  the  first  opportunity." 

With  a  formal  salute  the  Colonel  retreated, 
and  George  hastened  up-stairs  to  his  rooms 
with  his  wife  to  take  off  his  uniform.  At 
any  other  time  Nouna  would  have  found 
great  delight  in  immediately  trying  on  his 
sash  and  drawing  his  sword ;  but  the  en- 
counter with  the  Colonel,  while  it  had  one 
good  result  in  averting  her  husband's  dis- 
pleasure with  her  for  following  him  to  the 
barracks,  had  damped  her  spirits  in  a  very 
marked  fashion. 

"  George,  how  could  you  say  that  the 
Colonel  was  nice  ? "  she  asked  almost  before 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  out  of  ear- 
shot. "  I  think  he  is  the  most  horribly 
cold,  hard  man  I  ever  met.  It  is  quite 
right  for  him  to  be  a  soldier ;  he  looked  as 
if  he  wished  I  were  the  enemy  and  he  could 
hack  at  me." 

"  Nonsense,    child,"    said    George.       '*  He 
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thought  he  had  met  you  before,  that's  all. 
And  you  looked  at  him  in  the  same  way. 
Are  you  sure  you  never  saw  him  until  to- 
day ? "  he  asked  curiously ;  for  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  puzzled  interchange  of  scrutinis- 
ing looks,  and  was  still  rather  anxiously  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  wife's 
life  before  he  met  her. 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Noun  a  slowly,  looking 
straight  before  her  and  trying  to  pierce  the 
gloom  of  old  memories.  "  I  seem  to  have 
seen  somebody  a  little  like  him,  I  don't 
know  when  and  I  don't  know  where,  but  I 
am  sure  I  have  never  before  to-day  seen  him 
himself.  Why,  George,  he  is  too  horrid  to 
forget !  " 

And  with'  a  start  and  a  little  shiver  of 
dislike,  she  dismissed  the  subject  and  bounded 
across  the  room  to  play  like  a  kitten  with  the 
ends  of  her  husband's  sash. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Even  in  the  intoxication  of  the  first  few 
days  of  married  life,  George  Lauriston  had 
not  forgotten  his  resentment  against  Rahas, 
in  whom  he  could  not  fail  to  see  a  subtle 
enemy  to  his  domestic  happiness.  On  the 
morninor  after  his  marriage  he  had  called  at 
the  house  in  Mary  Street,  and  was  not  at  all 
surprised  to  be  told  by  the  servant  that  Mr. 
Rahas  had  gone  away.  He  insisted  on  seeing 
the  elder  merchant  Fanah,  who,  however, 
only  confirmed  the  woman's  statement  by 
saying  that  his  nephew  had  gone  to  France 
on  business  of  the  firm.  It  flashed  through 
George's  mind  that  this  sudden  journey 
abroad  might  be  with  the  object  of  visiting 
Nouna's  mother,  with  whom  it  was  plain  the 
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young  merchant  tiad  some  rather  mysterious 
undertaking ;  but  the  next  moment  he  re- 
jected this  idea,  being  more  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Countess,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  was  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that 
she  was  further  off  than  in  truth  she  was. 

He  next  went  up  to  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Angelo's  offices,  saw  the  elder  partner  and 
laid  before  him  a  vigorous  remonstrance  with 
Madame  di  Yaldestillas  for  employing  a 
foreign  scoundrel  (as  George  did  not  scruple 
to  call  Kahas)  who  dared  not  show  his  face 
to  the  husband,  as  her  messenger  to  a  young 
wife.  The  old  lawyer  listened  as  passively 
as  usual,  and  recommended  the  indignant 
young  officer  to  write  to  the  Countess  on  the 
subject. 

"  And  if  you  will  take  a  word  of  advice," 
ended  the  old  lawyer,  his  eyes  travelling 
slowly  round  the  sepulchral  office  as  he 
rubbed  his  glasses,  "  write  temperately,  much 
more  temperately  than  you  have  spoken  to 
me.  The  Condesa  is  a  very  passionate 
woman,  and  while  she  is  all  generosity  and 
sweetness    to    those    she    honours   with    her 
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regard,  she  is  liable  to  be  offended  if  she  is 
not  approached  in  the  right  way." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  she  is  offended  or 
not,"  burst  out  George,  with  all  the  righteous 
passion  of  outraged  marital  dignity,  *'  and 
her  generosity  and  sweetness  are  nothing  to 
me.  She  seems  to  have  a  very  odd  idea  of 
what  a  husband  should  be — "  At  this  point 
Mr.  Smith,  who  was  smiling  blandly  in  a 
corner  of  the  office,  drew  his  mouth  in  sud- 
denly, with  a  sort  of  gasp  of  horror,  which 
he  smothered  as  his  partner's  eyes,  without 
any  appearance  of  hurry  or  any  particular 
expression  in  them,  rested  for  a  moment  on 
his  face.  George  meanwhile  went  on  with- 
out pause, — "  if  she  thinks  he  will  stand  any 
interference  between  his  wife  and  himself. 
She  has  done  her  best  to  ruin  her  daughter 
by  her  fantastic  bringing  up " 

"  Oh,  hush  !  hush  !  "  interposed  Mr.  Angelo, 
while  his  sensitive  partner  absolutely  writhed 
as  if  it  were  he  himself  who  was  beins:  thus 
scathingly  censured. 

George  continued  :  **  But  she  is  quite  mis- 
taken  if  she    thinks    she   can   treat   her    in 
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the  same  way  now.  Nouna  is  my  wife,  and 
if  I  catch  any  other  messenger,  black,  or 
white,  or  grey,  humbugging  about  trying  to 
see  her  without  my  knowledge,  I'll  horsewhip 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  if  he  were 
sent  by  fifty  mothers  ! " 

A  curious  incident  occurred  at  this  point. 
There  was  an  instant's  perfect  silence  in  the 
room.  Georo^e  was  standino:  with  his  back 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  Angelo's  private  office. 
No  sound  was  audible  but  the  nervous 
scraping  of  Mr.  Smith's  feet  on  the  carpet, 
and  a  subdued  clearing  of  the  throat  from 
Mr.  Angelo.  The  young  husband  was  too 
passionately  excited  to  take  note  of  either 
face,  and  both  partners  kept  their  eyes  care- 
fully lowered  as  if  they  heard  the  outburst 
under  protest.  Yet  in  the  pause,  without 
any  conscious  reason,  George  turned  sud- 
denly and  saw  against  the  glass  upper  panel 
of  the  door,  the  outline  of  a  woman's  bonnet, 
with  a  small  plume  of  feathers  on  the  left 
side.  He  turned  again  immediately  and 
faced  the  lawyers  with  an  entire  change  of 
manner.     Feeling    a    strong    conviction   now 
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that  he  had  a  larger  and  a  more  important 
audience  than  he  had  imagined,  with  a  flash 
of  self-command  he  controlled  his  anger,  and 
spoke  in  a  firm,  clear,  earnest  voice,  each 
word  ringing  out  as  if  he  were  giving  a 
solemn  command. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "I  am  judging  too 
harshly.  I  mustn't  blame  any  one  for  loving 
unwisely ;  I  haven't  yet  shown  that  I  can 
love  wisely  myself.  But  I  wish  Madame 
di  Yaldestillas  to  know — I  beg  you  to  let 
her  know — that  I  have  taken  upon  myself, 
with  all  solemnity  before  God,  the  duty  she 
was  not  herself  able  to  fulfil,  of  cherishing 
Nouna  and  shielding  her  with  the  influence 
of  a  home.  I  ask  you  also  to  beg  her  not 
to  send  Nouna  any  more  costly  presents, 
like  the  diamonds  Eahas  brought ;  they  only 
make  the  poor  child  long  for  a  chance  to 
show  them  ofi*,  and  it  will  be  years  and  years 
before  I  can  put  her  in  a  position  to  wear 
them  without  being  ridiculous.  I'm  sure  if 
Madame  di  Valdestillas  were  to  know  that, 
she  loves  her  child  much  too  well  not  to 
see  that  I  am  right." 
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George  paused,  keeping  quite  still.  For 
a  moment  there  was  no  sound  at  all,  and 
both  the  lawyers  refrained  from  looking  at 
him.  At  last  with  a  gentle  cough,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  had  well  weighed  this  speech 
and  that  he  expected  as  much  weight  to  be 
given  to  his  answer,  Mr.  Angelo  answered  : 

"  I    quite     understand     the    integrity     of 
your  motives,  Mr.   Lauriston,    and   I  believe 
I   may   answer   for   it   that   the   Condesa   di 
Valdestillas,    when    I    have   laid    your    argu- 
ments before  her,  will  respect  them  as  fully 
as  I  do.     But  I  believe  it  is  not  now  pre- 
mature for  me  to  confess  that  circumstances 
may  arise  which  will  make  it  not  only  pos- 
sible,    but     desirable,    that    Mrs.     Lauriston 
should   grow'  accustomed  to  the   wearing   of 
jewels   suitable  to  a  lady  not    only  of  posi- 
tion, but  of  wealth."     George  looked  steadily 
at  him,  in   some  perplexity.     ''The    fact    is, 
Mr.     Lauriston,"     and     Mr.     Angelo's     eyes 
travelled  round  the  room,  and  then  rested  for 
a   moment  in   dull   and   fish-like   impenetra- 
bility on  the  young  man's  face  before  they 
continued   their    circuit,    ''  that    Madame    di 
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Valdestillas's  first  husband  left  property  to  a 
considerable  amount  which  he  willed  to  his 
wife,  but  with  the  condition  that  if  she 
married  again  it  should  go  to  their  daughter. 
Now  Madame  di  Yaldestillas,  as  you  are 
aware,  has  married  again,  and  the  property 
would  thus  have  fallen  to  Mrs.  Lauriston 
without  question  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
circumstance.  Some  relatives  of  the  late 
Captain  Weston's  have  propounded  a  later 
will,  benefiting  them  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Now  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons  for  believing  the  will  thus 
suddenly  sprung  upon  us  to  be  a  forgery ; 
but  until  the  trial,  which  is  to  take  place 
shortly,  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  of  our 
case.  In  the  mean  time  the  Countess  thought 
it  better  not  too  soon  to  hold  out  expecta- 
tions which  might  never  be  realised.  It  is 
quite  on  my  own  responsibility,  therefore, 
that  I  have  made  this  communication  to  you. 
It  will  explain  what  would  certainly  other- 
wise seem  rather  mysterious  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  present  of  jewels  to  her 
daughter." 
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"It  seems  to  me  rather  mysterious  still," 
said  George  shortly  and  uneasily.  This  net- 
work of  strange  occurrences  and  explana- 
tions that  seemed  to  him  quite  as  strange, 
perplexed  the  straightforward  young  soldier. 
*'  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  value  money, 
but,  frankly,  Fd  rather  be  without  a  great 
deal  than  think  my  wife  had  a  fortune 
which  would  make  her  independent  of  me. 
In  any  case  I  ought  to  have  been  told  the 
whole  position  of  things  before  I  married 
her." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  after  very  few 
more  words  left  the  office,  on  all  points  less 
satisfied  than  when  he  entered  it.  He 
hated  humbug,  and  this  foreign  Countess's 
playing  wit*h  him,  even  if  it  arose  from 
nothing  but  a  woman's  love  of  little  mys- 
teries, was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  him. 
He  had  acted  in  the  promptest  and  most 
upright  way  towards  Nouna,  such  as  might 
have  convinced  any  reasonable  person  of  his 
integrity,  yet  in  no  respect  had  he  met  with 
corresponding  frankness  on  her  side.  If  he 
had   been  told     before    of    the  young    girl's 
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possibly   brilliant   prospects,    it    would    liave 
changed  many  tilings  for  bim  ;  now  that  the 
suggestion   was    suddenly   sprung   upon    him 
late  in  the  day,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
adjust    himself    to     the     notion    of    Nouna 
rich,     distracted    in    the    first    flush    of  the 
honeymoon   by   the   startling  news   that   she 
was  a  wealthy  woman,  with  a  host  of  luxu- 
rious   pleasures     at     her     command    outside 
such    simpler,    more    domestic    happiness    as 
her   husband    could   give    her.     And    he    re- 
solved  that    as    she    did    not   know    of    the 
sensational  prospect  that    might  open  before 
her,  he  would  himself  say  nothing  about  it, 
but  would  wait  until  the  will  case  was  tried, 
and   the   matter   finally   settled   in    one   way 
or  the  other. 

George  Lauriston,  having  held  himself  till 
now  rather  markedly  aloof  from  the  influence 
of  feminine  fascination,  was  now  expiating 
his  neglect  in  daily  tightening  bondage  at 
the  feet  of  the  most  irresistible  little  tyrant 
that  ever  captivated  a  man's  senses  and 
w^ormed  her  way  into  his  heart,  none  the 
less  that  he  saw  daily  with  increasing  clear- 
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ness  how  mucli  more  lie  was  giving  lier  than 
she  was  giving,  or  perhaps  could  give,  to  him. 
George  was  puzzled  and  disappointed.  Argu- 
ing from  his  personal  experience,  in  which  the 
ecstatic  dreams  and  timid  caresses  of  the  lover 
had  been  but  a  weak  prelude  to  the  ardent 
and  demonstrative  tenderness  of  the  young 
husband,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
those  pretty,  capricious  outbursts  of  girlish 
passion,  which  had  charmed  him  so  much 
by  their  piquant  unusualness,  would  develop 
under  the  sunshine  of  happy  matrimony  into 
a  rich  growth  of  steady  affection,  coloured 
by  the  tropical  glow  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  her  individuality,  and  cherished  and  fed 
by  his  own  devotion.  It  almost  seemed  some- 
times as  if  •  marriage  had  had  the  effect  of 
checking  her  spontaneous  effusiveness,  as  if 
she  was  rather  afraid  of  the  violent  demon- 
strations which  any  encouragement  would 
bring  down  upon  her.  Now  George,  at  three- 
and-twenty,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
much  of  a  philosopher;  and  finding  in  his 
own  case  that  true  love  was  indeed  all-absorb- 
ino^,    he    saw   no    reason    for    doubting    the 
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common  belief  tliat  true  love  must  always 
be  so.  Only  at  a  much  later  stage  of  ex- 
perience does  one  understand  that  into  that 
vaguely  described  state  of  being  "  in  love " 
enter  many  questions  of  race,  complexion,  age, 
sex,  and  circumstances,  which  produce  as 
many  varieties  of  that  condition  as  there  are 
men  and  women  who  pass  through  it.  So  he 
fell  ignorantly  into  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  wholly 
winning  his  wife's  heart,  and  greatly  tor- 
mented both  himself  and  her  by  laborious 
and  importunate  efforts  to  obtain  what  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  safely  in  his  possession. 

Nouna  loved  her  husband  as  a  bee  loves  the 
flowers,  or  a  kitten  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
He  was  the  prince  she  had  waited  for  to  take 
her  out  of  the  dull  twilight  of  life  with  Mrs. 
Ellis  and  music-lessons ;  and  although,  in  the 
modest  nest  which  was  all  he  could  yet  make 
for  her,  there  were  missing  many  of  the 
elements  upon  which  she  had  counted  in  her 
imaginary  paradise,  yet  who  knew  what  glories 
might  not  be  in  store  for  her  in  the  rapidly 
approaching   time  when   George  would   be    a 
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General  and  wear  a  cocked  hat  ?  And  in  the 
mean  time  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
world,  and  kinder  and  sweeter  than  anj^body 
had  ever  been  to  her ;  though  when  she  looked, 
into  his  eyes  and  sighed  with  voluptuous 
delight  at  the  lights  in  them,  and  at  their 
colour  and  brilliancy,  in  truth  she  read  in 
them  little  more  than  any  dog  can  read  in 
the  eyes  of  his  master,  and  she  alternated 
her  moods  of  passionate  satisfaction  in  her 
new  toy  with  moods  in  which  she  openly 
wished  that  she  were  not  yet  married  to 
him,  so  that  she  might  have  all  the  novelty 
and  excitement  of  the  wedding  over  again. 

And  George,  who  in  his  efforts  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  becoming  a  mere  slave  to  this 
little  princess's  caprices,  ran  a  risk  of  becoming 
a  later  and  worse  Mr.  Barlow,  decided  that, 
in  the  shallow  education  she  had  received, 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides  of  her 
nature  had  been  too  much  neglected,  and 
set  about  remedying  these  omissions  in  a 
furiously  energetic  manner.  He  was  beset 
by  many  interesting  difBculties.  To  begin 
with :    what   pursuit   could    be   imagined    so 
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pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  so  improving 
as  reading,  for  filling  up  the  hours  during 
which  he  was  forced  to  be  absent  from  her  ? 
But  Nouna  lightly,  firmly,  and  persistently 
refused  to  read  one  line  even  of  a  judiciously 
chosen  novel,  although  George  had  taken  care 
to  tempt  her  by  a  set  of  beautifully  bound 
volumes  by  a  lady  writer  who  took  a  de- 
corously vague  and  colourless  view  of  life 
through  Anglican-Catholic  spectacles.  She 
would  look  out  of  window  by  the  hour,  lie 
on  the  sofa  listen  ins:  to  the  song;s  and  tales 
of  Sundran,  whom  George  hated  himself  for 
his  weakness  in  not  dismissing,  even  catch 
flies  on  the  window-panes  and  give  them 
to  the  cat,  anything  rather  than  open  a  book. 
She  would,  indeed,  permit  George  to  read 
to  her,  lying  curled  up  in  his  arms  and  hear- 
ing for  the  most  j)art  without  comment,  unless 
he  chose  poetry.  In  this  region  she  showed 
marked  preferences  and  prejudices.  Shaks- 
peare,  she  averred,  made  her  head  ache,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  chosen  passages,  which 
she  would  hear  aorain  and  ao^ain,  struns:  to- 
gether  in  odd  fashion.     She  was  never  tired 
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of  the  love-scenes  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  but  slie 
would  not  permit  the  intervening  scenes  to  be 
read,  preferring  a  short  summary  in  George's 
own  words  to  fill  up  the  blanks  thus  made 
in  the  story.  Othello  she  would  suffer  in  the 
same  way,  and  Kin^  Lear,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  T/ie  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  and  she 
was  never  tired  of  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Ophelia.  The  Idi/lls  of  the  Ki7ig  she  pre- 
ferred for  the  most  part  without  the  poetry, 
but  she  learned  by  heart  The  Ladg  of  Shalott, 
The  Moated  Gra7ige,  and  other  pieces  which 
presented  ladies  in  a  picturesque  and  romantic 
light.  Some  portions  of  Hiawatha  had  a 
strong  fascination  for  her,  and  as,  again  and 
again,  George  read  to  her  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Minnie-haha,  he  would  feel  her  arms 
tighten  round  his  neck,  and  hear  her  breath 
come  short  with  intense  interest  and  emotion 
close  to  his  ear. 

"  Would  you  feel  like  that  if  I  died  ?  "  she 
asked  abruptly  one  evening,  laying  her  hand 
across  the  page  when  he  had  read  to  the 
end. 

*'My  child,  my  child,  don't  ask  me,"  whis- 
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pered  George,  overcome  and  tlirown  off  his 
baLaiice  by  a  sudden  realisation  of  the  strong 
hold  this  little  fragile  woman-creature  had 
got  upon  his  whole  nature,  of  the  paralysing 
dead  blank  her  absence  would  now  make  in 
his  life.  ''I  don't  think,  my  wife,  that  I 
should  live  long  after  you,"  he  said  in  a 
grave,  deep  voice,  laying  his  right  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  tightening  the  clasp  of  his 
left  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Keally  ?  "Would  you  die  too,  like  the 
people  in  poetry  ? "  she  asked,  delighted, 
rubbing  her  round  young  cheek  against  his 
in  appreciation  of  the  appropriateness  of  his 
answer.  But  then,  examining  him  at  her 
leisure,  a  doubt  crossed  her  mind,  and  as 
she  spanned  the  muscles  of  his  arm  with 
her  little  fingers  she  shook  her  head.  "  A 
man  is  so  strong,  so  wise,  and  has  so  much 
more  to  do  in  the  world  than  a  woman,  that 
I  think  he  could  not  die  off  just  when  it 
pleased  him,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  There 
are  always  Nounas  in  the  world,  I  think,  just 
like  flies  and  flowers,  and  silly  useless  things 
like   that.     If   one  goes,  one    knows  it  must 
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go,  and  one  does  not  miss  it.  And  a  man 
sees  that,  and  lie  says,  '  Ah,  it  is  a  pity ! ' 
and  then  he  goes  on  living,  and  the  grass 
grows  up  on  the  grave,  and  he  forgets.  After 
all  it  was  only  a  little  flower,  only  a  little  fly. 
And  so  while  we  are  alive  we  must  just  be 
sweet,  we  must  just  fly  about  and  buzz,  for 
when  the  little  grave  is  made  we  don't  leave 
any  trace.  That  is  what  I  think,"  ended 
Nouna  with  a  half  -  grave,  half  -  playful 
nod. 

But  George  could  not  take  the  speech  play- 
fully at  all.  This  light  but  resolute  refusal 
to  take  herself  in  earnest,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  paralysing  influence  of  Eastern  tradi- 
tions, was  the  great  barrier  to  all  higher 
communion  'between  them  than  that  of 
caresses.  By  the  expression  of  his  face 
Nouna  scented  the  sermon  from  afar,  and  as 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  she  thrust  her 
hand  between  his  lips  as  a  gag,  and  con- 
tinued, laughing, — 

''  Don't  look  like  that.  I  won't  hear  what 
you  have  to  say.  You  may  be  very  wdse, 
but  I  must  be  listened  to  sometimes.     Now, 
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I  won't  let  you  speak  unless  you  promise  to 
leave  off  reading  and  sing  to  me." 

George  nodded  a  promise,  unable  to  resist 
her,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  higher 
education  for  that  evening. 

The  second  string  to  the  young  husband's 
educational  bow  was  art,  in  whose  refining 
and  ennobling  influence  he  believed  duti- 
fully, though  without  much  practical  sense 
of  it.  He  took  her  to  concerts  in  which 
she  found  no  acute  pleasure,  declaring  that 
sittinof  still  so  lono;  in  one  narrow  chair  tired 
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her,  and  that  she  would  rather  hear  him  play 
and  sing^  to  her  at  home.  He  took  her  to 
picture  galleries,  which  would  have  been  a 
rather  penitential  exercise  for  him  by  himself, 
but  from  which  he  thought  her  more  deli- 
cately organised  feminine  temperament  might 
derive  some  benefit,  "taking  it  in  through 
the  pores  "  as  it  were,  as  boys  absorb  a  love 
and  long-ino;  for  the  huntino'-field  from  the 
sight  of  their  father's  scarlet  coat  and  hunt- 
ing crop.  Now  this  experiment  had  more 
interesting  results.  The  first  place  he  took 
her  to   was   the    Eoyal  Academy,  where  she 
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examined  the  pictures  in  a  dazed  silence, 
whicli  George  hoped  was  reflective  admiration  ; 
but  when  they  returned  home  she  confessed 
simply  that  she  did  not  want  to  see  any 
more  pictures.  In  the  National  Gallery,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  George  took  her  rather 
apologetically,  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  this 
was  too  "  advanced  "  for  her  present  state 
of  art  knowledge,  Nouna,  at  first  sight  of 
the  frames  inclined  to  be  restive,  began 
speedily  to  show  an  odd  and  unexpected 
pleasure,  which  deepened  before  certain 
Gainsboroughs  into  childish  delight. 

''  I  should  like  the  gentleman  who  painted 
that  lady  to  paint  me,"  she  said^,  when  she 
had  gazed  long  and  lovingly  at  one  graceful 
bygone  beauty. 

George  explained  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  her  wish,  but  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
orthodoxy  of  her  taste. 

Later  experiences,  however,  gave  a  shock 
to  this  feeling.  The  National  Gallery  having 
eff'ected  her  reconciliation  with  pictorial  art, 
Nouna  was  praise  worthily  anxious  to  learn 
more    of  it,   and   insisted   on   visiting   every 
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exhibition  in  London.  It  then  gradually 
became  manifest  that  she  had  a  marked 
preference  for  the  works  of  Continental 
painters,  from  the  lively  delineator  of  Parisian 
types  of  character  to  the  works  of  the  daring 
artist  who  presents  the  figures  of  sacred  history 
with  strono'  limelio-ht  effects. 

"  They  make  me  see  things,  and  they  make 
me  feel  things,"  was  all  the  explanation  she 
could  give  of  the  instinctive  preferences  of 
her  sensuous  and  poetical  temperament. 

Even  this  was  not  so  distressing  as  her 
making  exceptions  to  her  indifference  to 
English  art  in  the  persons  of  two  artists 
whom  George  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  consider  legitimate  butts  for  satire.  The 
beautiful,  mournful  women,  with  clinging 
draperies,  looking  out  of  the  canvas  with 
sadly  questioning  eyes,  imaginative  concep- 
tions of  an  artist  who  has  founded  a  school 
plentifully  lacking  in  genius,  filled  Nouna 
with  grave  pleasure,  and  caused  her  to  turn 
to  George  in  eager  demand  for  sympathy. 

''Eh?  Do  you  like  them?"  said  he, 
surprised.     "  AVhy  he's  the  man  who  started 
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the  sestbetic  craze  ;  all  the  women  took  to 
starving  themselves,  and  to  going  about  like 
bundles  of  limp  rags,  to  look  like  the  gaunt 
creatures  in  his  pictures." 

"That  was  silly,"  said  Nouna  promptly. 
*'  The  women  in  the  pictures  mean  some- 
thing, and  they  don't  care  how  they  look  ; 
a  w^oman  who  just  dressed  herself  up  like 
them  \vould  mean  nothing,  and  would  care 
only  for  how  she  looked." 

George  thought  this  rather  a  smart  criticism, 
and  forgave  her  peculiar  taste  on  the  strength 
of  it ;  still,  he  believed  himself  to  be  quite 
on  the  safe  side  when  he  said,  taking  her 
arm  to  point  out  a  picture  on  the  opposite 
wall  by  another  artist  : 

*'  You  won't  want  me  to  admire  that 
smudge,  I  hope,  Nouna  ?  " 

She  remained  silent,  considering  it,  and 
then  said  gravely  : — 

*'  It  isn't  a  smudge,  it's  a  lady." 

"  Well,  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  like  her  better  than  the  babies,  and 
ladies,  and  cows,  and  mountains  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy." 
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"  But  it  takes  half  an  hour  to  find  out 
what  it  is." 

"That's  better  than  making  you  wish  it 
wasn't  there." 

After  that  George  gave  her  upj  and  began 
to  perceive  that  it  would  need  a  critic  more 
apt  than  he  was  to  deal  aright  with  her 
perverse  but  intelligent  ignorance. 

His  third  means  of  developing  what  was 
noblest  in  his  wife's  character  was,  of  course, 
religion.  George  was  not  religious  himself, 
but  it  seemed  a  shocking  thing  for  a  woman 
not  to  be  so,  and  still  more  for  her  to  lie 
under  the  suspicion  of  practising  the  rites  of 
an  occult  pagan  faith.  So  he  took  her  to 
church,  where  she  shook  with  laughter  at 
the  curate's  appearance  and  voice,  and 
yawned,  and  played  with  her  husband's 
finorers    clurino:   the    sermon. 

*^  Oh,  George,  how  clever  it  was  of  you 
not  to  laugh  at  the  little  man  in  white ! " 
she  cried,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  at  the 
church-door,  when  she  had  hurried  down  the 
aisle  with  indecorous  haste.  "  Now  I've  been 
once  to  please  you,  j^ou  won't  make  me  go 
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again,  will  yon  ?  It  reminds  me  so  dreadfully 
of  the  horrid  Sundays  at  school." 

''  Well,  but  don't  you  like  being  in  the 
church  where  we  were  married,  darling "? " 
he  asked   gently. 

"Oh,  but  I  can  remember  Fm  married  to 
you  without  going  in  again,"  she  answered 
lauorhino^. 

And  so  gradually  this  desultory  musical 
and  religious  education  dwindled  down  to 
visits  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  opera; 
nor  could  George  succeed  satisfactorily  in 
establishing  in  her  mind  a  proper  sense  of 
the  difference  there  is  between  these  two 
kinds  of  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER   y. 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  and  the  London 
season  drawing  to  a  close  before  the  Colonel, 
who,  to  Lauriston's  great  regret,  seemed,  since 
that  inauspicious  introduction  to  Nouna,  to 
have  withdrawn  into  a  permanent  coldness 
towards  him,  made  an  attempt  to  bridge  over 
the  restraint  which  had  grown  up  between 
them.  It  was  one  evening  when  George,  to 
do  honour  to  a  visitor  who  was  a  friend  of 
his,  had  dined  at  mess,  that  the  Colonel  broke 
silence  towards  his  old  favourite,  and  inviting 
him,  at  dessert,  to  a  chair  just  left  vacant  by 
his  side,  asked  if  he  was  still  as  anxious  as 
ever  to  get  leave  for  September. 

George  was  rather  surprised. 

"  I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  for  it 
now,  sir,"  he  said.     Then,  seeing  that  Lord 
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Florencecourt's  brows  contracted  slightly 
with  a  displeased  air,  he  added  apologetic- 
ally, "  You  know,  sir,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  ask  for  more  leave  this  year 
if  you  yourself  had  not  been  kind  enough 
to  promise  it.  And  now  my  wife  is  long- 
ing for  the  promised  change/' 

The  Colonel  instinctively  frowned  still  more 
at  the  mention  of  the  obnoxious  wife,  and 
after  balancing  a  fruit-knife  on  his  fingers  for 
a  few  seconds,  with  his  eyes  fixed  as  intently 
upon  it  as  if  the  feat  were  a  deeply  interest- 
ing one,  he  said  very  shortly  : 

''You  still  intend  to  go  to  Norfolk?  It's 
a  damp  climate,  an  unhealthy  climate — not 
one  suitable  to  a  lady  born  in  India,  I 
should  think..  Beastly  dull,  foggy  place  at 
all  times.  Why  don't  you  go  to  Scar- 
borough ? " 

George  could  not  remind  him  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  had  probably  suggested  the 
Millards'  invitation,  and  certainly  done  his 
utmost  to  persuade  him  to  accept  it.  The 
knowledge  that  it  was  disapproval  of  his 
wife  which   had   caused   this   sudden  change 
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in  the   Colonel's  views,   made    him  suddenly 
stiff,  constrained,  and  cold. 

"  I  have  promised  my  wife.  Colonel ;  it  is 
too  late  to  change  my  plans  and  disappoint 
her." 

The  Colonel  glanced  searchingly  up  at  him 
from  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  and  said  almost 
deprecatingly  : 

"  I  see — of  course  not.  I  only  meant  to 
suggest  that  the  quiet  country  life  the 
Millards  lead  might  bore  her,  and,  the  fact 
is,  our  place  will  not  be  as  lively  as  usual 
this  year.  I  shall  have  some  unexpected 
expenses  to  meet.  I've  been  warned  of 
them,  and  they  will  not  be  long  in  coming." 
Here  he  paused,  gazing  still  on  the  table, 
and  seeming  not  so  much  to  watch  as  to 
listen  for  some  sign  of  comprehension  on 
George's  part.  "  And  so,"  he  continued,  at 
last  raising  his  eyes,  and  speaking  in  his 
shortest,  bitterest  tone,  "  I  shall  have  to 
retrench,  and  there  will  be  no  merrymaking 
at  Willingham  this  year." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  George, 
puzzled   by  a  swift   conjecture   that   he  was 
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expected  to  make  some  more  significant  re- 
mark, and  wondering  what  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

He  was  wishing  he  could  withdraw  from 
this  aw^kward  tete-a-tete,  when,  in  a  low  distinct 
voice,  the  Colonel  struck  him  into  perplexity 
by  the  following  question  : 

''How  would  you  like  to  exchange  into 
the th,  and  go  over  to  Ireland  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  George,  just  as 
low,  and  very  promptly. 

He  was  extremely  indignant  at  this  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  go  into  exile  just  for 
having  pleased  himself  in  the  matter  of  his 
marriage,  which  was  unmistakably  his  own 
aflfair. 

"  Would  you  not  if  by  doing  so  you  could 
confer  a  very  considerable  favour  upon  one 
whom  you  used  to  be  glad  to  call  an  old 
friend  ? "  said  the  Colonel  in  the  same  low 
voice,  and  with  a  strange  persistency. 

Around  them  the  sounds  of  laughter  and 
of  heated  but  futile  after-dinner  discussions, 
beginning  in  wine  and  dying  away  in  cigar- 
smoke,  filled  the  hot  air  and  rendered  their 
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conversation  more  private  and  at  tlie  same 
time  freer  than  it  could  have  been  if  held 
within  closed  doors.  George  looked  at  the 
ashy  pale  face  of  the  prematurely  aged 
officer,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  own 
frame  shivered  as  if  at  touch  of  some  unex- 
pected mystery,  some  unknown  danger.  He 
answered  with  much  feeling : 

"Tell  me  why  it  is  a  favour,  Colonel.  I 
w^ould  do  more  than  this  to  show  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you.     Only  let  me  understand." 

But  the  very  sympathy  in  his  tones  seemed 
to  startle  the  Colonel,  who  drew  back  per- 
ceptibly, with  a  hurried  glance  straight  into 
George's  eyes.  It  seemed  to  the  latter,  who 
was  now  on  the  alert  for  significant  looks  and 
tones,  that  at  the  moment  when  their  eyes 
met  the  Colonel  took  a  desperate  resolution. 
At  any  rate,  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in 
his  usual  manner. 

"  It's  nothing,"  he  said,  waving  the  sub- 
ject away  with  his  hand.  "Nothing  but  a 
passing  freak  which  I  beg  you  will  not  think 
of  again." 

His  tone   notified  that   the   discussion  was 

VOL.    II.  H 
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closed,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  eveninor 
George  considered,  without  finding  any  satis- 
factory clue  to  an  explanation,  what  Lord 
Florencecourt's  motive  could  be  for  so  strongly 
objecting  to  Nouna's  appearance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Willingham.  His  prejudice 
against  swarthy  complexions  could  scarcely 
be  sufficiently  obstinate  for  him  to  hope  to 
clear  the  county  of  them  :  but  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  prejudice  ? 

On  returning  home  George  tried  to  probe 
the  misty  memories  which  the  Colonel's  ap- 
pearance had,  on  his  introduction  to  Nouna, 
stirred  in  her  mind.  But  he  could  elicit 
nothinor  further.  Nouna  was  now  showins: 
at  times  little  fits  of  petulance,  born  of  the 
absence  of  violent  novelty  in  her  life  now 
that  the  husband  was  growing  to  be  quite 
an  article  of  e very-day  consumption,  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  dry  toast  at  breakfast, 
and  she  was  not  going  to  be  troubled  to 
remember  or  try  to  remember  faces. 

**  I  dare  say  I  only  fancied  I  ever  saw 
anybody  like  him,"  she  said  with  a  little 
wearied  twist  of  her  head  and  sticking  for- 
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ward  of  her  round  chin.  "  T  can't  count 
every  hair  on  the  head  of  every  old  gentleman 
I  see." 

And  however  often  he  might  return  to  this 
subject,  and  in  whatever  mood  she  happened 
to  be,  George  could  learn  nothing  more 
definite  than  her  first  vague  impression, 
which  ofrew  even  fainter  as  the  meetinof  faded 
into  the  past. 

In  the  mean  time  Nouna  was  becoming 
rather  weary  of  looking  into  the  pretty  shop 
windows  without  being  able  to  buy  anything, 
and  of  walking  among  the  people  in  the  park 
without  joining  in  any  other  of  their  amuse- 
ments. Georo;e  had  had  desio-ned  for  her  a 
tailor-made  walkinof-dress  of  white  cloth  em- 

o 

broidered  in  gold  thread  and  bright-coloured 
silks  which,  with  a  small  white  cloth  cap 
embroidered  in  the  same  way,  caused  her 
appearance  to  make  a  great  sensation  among 
the  conventionally  ill-dressed  crowds  of  Eng- 
lish-women with  niore  money,  rank,  and 
beauty,  than  taste.  He  was  himself  much 
surprised  to  see  how  easily  she  wore  a  dress 
of  a  cut  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed,  and 

H    2 
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liow  well  she  looked  in  it.  The  conventional 
shape  of  the  gown  only  emphasized  the  differ- 
ence between  the  natural  movements  of  her 
lithe  form  and  the  stiff  bobbings  and  jerkings 
and  swayings  which  mark  the  gait  of  the 
ordinary  English  girl.  The  reason  was  simply 
that  Nouna  had  b}^  nature  that  great  gift 
of  beauty  of  attitude  and  movement  which 
Ave  call  grace  ;  and  as  among  the  handsomest 
women  of  England  only  one  in  every  hundred 
is  graceful  either  by  nature  or  art,  that 
quality  alone  would  have  been  enough  to 
make  the  half  Indian  girl  conspicuous.  There- 
fore there  was  much  discussion  among  on- 
lookers as  to  her  nationality.  The  Indian 
type  is  not  common  enough  among  us  to 
be  widely  recognised,  or  the  delicate  little 
aquiline  nose,  the  long  eyes,  and  the  peculiar 
tint  of  her  skin,  might  have  betrayed  her  ; 
as  it  was,  conjectures  wavered  between  France 
and  Spain  as  a  birthplace  for  her ;  for  while 
she  wore  her  dress  like  a  Parisian,  she 
certainly  walked  like  a  Sj^aniard.  By  no 
means  unconscious  of  the  attention  she  excited, 
Nouna  would  have  liked  to  come  in  closer  con- 
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tact  with  some  of  the  handsome  Eno^lishmen 
who  seemed  by  their  respectfully  admiring 
looks  to  be  so  well-disposed  towards  her.  For 
she  was  decidedly  of  a  '  coming-on '  dis- 
position, and  not  at  all  troubled  w^ith  raw 
shyness  or  an  excess  of  haughty  reserve. 
Neither  was  she  conscious  of  anything  forward 
or  improper  in  her  sociability. 

'*  All  these  gentlemen  that  we  pass,  and 
those  standing  in  a  crowd  near  the  railings 
under  those  trees — they  are  gentlemen,  the 
English  gentlemen  mamma  thinks  so  much 
of,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  George  smiling,  "  they 
are  among  what  are  called  the  best  men, 
though  it's  rather  a  rum  term  to  apply  to 
some  of  them." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  some  of  them  :  you 
do,  I  see  them  nod  to  you." 

"  Wouldn't  you  rather  know  some  of  the 
pretty  ladies  ? " 

'*  No,"  answered  Nouna  promptly.  "  Their 
dresses  always  drag  on  the  ground  one  side, 
and  they  w^ear  dreadful  flat  boots  like  Martha 
the  servant.     I  like  the  gentlemen  better." 
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"  But  you  mustn't  judge  people  only  by 
their  dress,  Nouna,"  said  the  young  husband, 
feeling  rather  uncomfortable. 

"  I  can't  judge  them  by  anything  else  till  I 
know  them,"  said  Nouna  fretfully. 

George  was  silent.  He  was  disappointed 
to  learn  that  she  was  so  soon  weary  of  the 
perpetual  tete-a-tete  which  had  lost  no  charm 
for  him  ;  but  he  had  the  sense  to  own  that  his 
ambitions,  even  the  daily  meeticg  with  his 
comrades  at  parade,  made  his  life  fuller  than 
his  young  wife's  could  possibly  be.  He  re- 
solved to  call  ujDon  the  Millards,  who,  anxious 
not  to  intrude  upon  the  newly-married  couple 
before  they  were  wanted,  had  refrained  from 
calling  upon  the  bride  until  they  should  hear 
again  from  Gqorge.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  he  had  fixed  for  his  call,  a  note  came 
for  him  from  Captain  Pascoe,  asking  him  to 
join  a  party  up  the  river  in  a  couple  of 
days.     Nouna  read  the  note  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Shall  you  go,  George  ?  "  she  asked  wdth 
interest. 

''  No,  dear,  how  can  I  ?  I've  got  a  little 
wife  to  look  after  now." 
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"  But  if  you  were  to  write  and  say  no, 
you  couldn't  come  because  you'd  got  a  wife, 
perhaps  he'd  ask  me  too  ! " 

George  had  no  doubt  of  this,  believing 
indeed  that  this  was  the  result  Captain  Pascoe 
had  aimed  at. 

"  Captain  Pascoe  is  not  quite  the  sort  of 
man  I  should  like  you  to  know,  dear,"  he  said. 

'*  Isn't  he  an  Eno^lish  o^entleman  '?  " 

*'  Oh  yes,  but  English  gentlemen  aren't  all 
angels,  you  know." 

*'  And  aren't  you  ever  going  to  let  me  know 
anybody  who  isn't  an  angel  '?  " 

"  Well,  darling,  I  don't  think  anybody  else 
is  g-ood  enouQ;h." 

A  pause.  George  hoped  she  was  satisfied 
for  the  present.  She  was  still  behind  his 
chair,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
At  last  she  asked,  in  a  low  rather  menacing- 
tone  : 

"  Are  angels'  wings  made  of  feathers,  like 
birds' '{ " 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,  I  suppose  so,"  said 
George  laughing,  and  turning  to  look  at  her 
and  pat  her  cheek. 
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"  Then  if  I  met  one  I  should  pull  them 
out,"  she  cried  in  a  flame  of  fury,  and  before 
her  husband  could  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment, she  had  fled  out  of  the  room. 

He  followed  her  with  a  troubled  counten- 
ance, and  found  her  face  downwards  on  the 
bed,  sobbing  her  heart  out.  No  remonstrances 
were  of  any  use,  she  only  murmured  that 
she  would  like  to  be  a  nun,  it  was  more 
interesting  than  to  be  a  wife  shut  up  and 
never  allowed  to  speak  to  anybody. 

"But,  Nouna,  the  Indian  ladies  are  much 
more  shut  up  than  you  are." 

"  They  have  beautiful  wide  palaces  to  live 
in.     I  shouldn't  care  if  I  had  a  palace." 

"  Well,  you  know  I  can't  give  you  a  palace, 
but  if  you  will  be  good  and  leave  ofl"  crying, 
I  will  take  you  on  the  river  myself  one  day." 

"  Will  you  ?  When,  when  ?  "  cried  she, 
starting  up  excited,  all  her  griefs  forgotten. 

*'  I'll  see  if  I  can  take  you  to-morrow." 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  not 
to  ask  his  pardon  for  her  petulance,  but  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  the  best,  kindest 
husband  that  ever  lived,  and  that  no  Indian 
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Maharanee  in  all  lier  splendour  of  marble 
courts  and  waving  palms  was  ever  so  happy 
as  she. 

George  kept  his  promise,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  took  her  down  to  Kingston,  and 
rowed  her  up  as  far  as  Shepperton  and  back. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  river,  and, 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  being  a  person 
of  responsibility,  showed  great  aptitude  for 
a  beo'iiiner  at  steerino\  Beino;  one  of  those 
quick-eyed,  neat-handed  persons  whose  wit 
is  rather  nimble  than  profound,  she  acquired 
accomplishments  of  this  nature  with  a  femi- 
nine and  graceful  ease  ;  and  sitting  with  the 
ropes  over  her  shoulders,  her  dark  eyes  intent 
with  care  gleaming  from  beneath  her  white 
baby -bonnet,  she  made  a  picture  so  perfect 
that,  as  usual,  every  man  who  passed  looked 
at  her  with  undiso:uised  admiration,  and 
glanced  from  her  to  her  companion  to  find 
out  more  about  her  throuo^h  him.  All  this 
George,  who  was  not  too  much  lost  in  his 
own  adoration  to  note  the  casual  votive 
glances  offered  to  his  idol,  boi^  with  com- 
placency, until,  just  as  they  entered   Sunbury 
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Lock,  on  the  return  journey,  a  well-known 
voice  callino'  his  name  from  a  boat  that  was 
already  waiting  inside  the  gates,  startled  him. 
He  turned  and  saw  a  crew  of  four  men,  two 
of  whom  were  Captain  Pascoe  and  Clarence 
Massey.  The  impetuous  little  Irishman 
dragged  the  two  boats  alongside  each  other, 
and  instantly  plunged  into  conversation  with 
Nouna,  who  seemed  delighted  with  the  in- 
cident. George  was  not  a  bluebenrd  ;  still, 
remembering  all  the  circumstances  of  Nouna's 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  all  -  round 
lover,  Massey,  he  by  no  means  desired  the 
friendship  to  grow  closer  between  them,  and 
he  was  not  pleased  by  the  glances  of  in- 
terest which  Nouna  exchanged  with  Captain 
Pascoe,  who  had  an  air  of  quiet  good-breeding 
particularly  attractive  to  women.  The  two 
boats  passed  each  other  again  and  again  on 
the  way  to  Kingston,  for  the  stronger  crew 
seemed  to  be  in  no  great  hurry,  and  were 
not  perhaps  unwilling  to  be  occasionally 
passed  by  a  boat  steered  by  such  an  interest- 
ing little  coxswain.  At  any  rate  the  smaller 
craft  arrived  first  at  Bond's,  and  George  took 
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his  wife  up-stairs  to  the  coffee-room  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  Then  she  discovered  that  she  felt 
rather  ''  faint,"  and  had  forgotten  her  smelling- 
salts  ;  would  George  go  out  and  get  her  some  ? 
AVhat  could  a  newly -fledged  husband  do  but 
comply,  however  strong  his  objection  might 
be  to  leaving  his  wife  alone  in  a  public, room  ? 
There  was  no  one  in  it,  however,  but  a 
cheerful  and  kind  little  waitress,  who  seemed 
quite  overcome  by  the  young  lady's  beauty ; 
so  he  gave  Nouna  a  hurried  kiss  when  the 
girl's  back  was  turned,  and  hastened  off  to 
fulfil  her  behest  as  fast  as  possible. 

He  found  a  chemist's  very  quickly,  and 
returned  wdth  the  smelling-salts  in  a  few 
moments.  But  Nouna  had  entirely  recovered 
from  her  faintness,  and  instead  of  finding 
her  reclining  on  the  horse-hair  sofa  with 
closed  eyes  and  a  face  of  romantic  paleness, 
George  discovered  her  enthroned  in  an  arm- 
chair, all  vivacity  and  animation,  holding 
a  small  but  adoring  court  composed  of  the 
crew  that  had  dogged  their  progress  on  the 
river.  Massey  was  talking  the  most ;  but 
Captain  Pascoe,  by  virtue   of  his  superiority 
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in  years  anrl  position  as  well  as  a  certain 
distinction  of  appearance  and  manner,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  favoured  courtier.  For  a  moment  George 
stopped  in  the  doorway,  as  a  terrible  remem- 
brance of  the  tale  of  the  genie  who  locked 
the  lady  up  in  a  glass  case  flashed  into  his 
mind.  He  dismissed  the  ugly  fancy  imme- 
diately ;  what  reason  had  he  for  supposing 
Nouna  had  any  unconfessed  motive  in  sending 
him  away  ?  There  was  nothing  now  but  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  to  join  the  party,  and 
even  to  hear  Captain  Pascoe  repeat  the  in- 
vitation up  the  river  as  Nouna  had  hoped, 
and  reluctantly  to  add  his  own  acce23tance  of 
it  to  his  wife's. 

The  train,  in  which  the  husband  and  wife 
returned  to  town  was  not  crowded,  and  they 
had  a  compartment  to  themselves.  The  ex- 
citement of  entertaining^  beinor  -over,  Nouna 
took  off  her  bonnet  and  leaned  back  in  a 
corner  with  her  eyes  closed,  tired  out. 

"  Where  are  your  salts,  dear '? "  asked 
George,  putting  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
wavy  hair. 
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She  opened  her  eyes  hmguiclly. 

"  Salts  !  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  never  use 
them  ! " 

George  was  knocked  over  by  this  appalling 
confession. 

"  Never  use  them !  Then  you  did  not 
want  them  when  you  sent  me  out  for  them  ?  " 
he  said,  almost  stammering. 

She  half  raised  her  heavy  eyelids  again 
with  a  malicious  little  smile,  and  j)atted  his 
hand  re-assuringly,  with  some  pride  in  her 
own  ingenuit}^,  and  quite  as  much  in  his. 

"  Clever  boy  ! "  she  whispered  languidly. 
"  You  see  I  wanted  to  go  up  the  river  again, 
and  I  knew  you  w^ouldn't  introduce  him  so 
that  he  could  invite  me." 

And  clasping  her  little  hands,  which  she 
had  relieved  of  her  gloves,  with  a  beatific 
smile  of  perfect  satisfaction,  she  curled  her 
head  into  her  left  shoulder  like  a  bird  and 
prepared  to  doze. 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  Captain 
Pascoe '?  "  asked  George  in  a  hard,  dry  voice. 

"  Heard  the  little  red  man  call  him  so," 
murmured  Nouna  sleepily. 
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George  drew  back,  shocked,  wounded,  aud 
perplexed.  To  correct  her  for  petty  deceits 
was  like  demonstrating  to  a  baby  the  iniquity 
of  swallowing  its  toys ;  she  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  wrong  to  obtain  by  any 
means  in  her  power  anything  she  wanted. 
There  was  no  great  harm  done  after  all,  when 
the  deed  was  followed  by  such  quick  and 
innocent  confession.  But  none  the  less,  the 
habit  showed  a  moral  obliquity  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  distressino-  sisfn  that  the 
ennobling  influences  of  matrimony,  literature, 
the  arts,  and  religion  had  not  yet  had  any 
great  and  enduring  effect.  He  withdrew  into 
the  corner  furthest  from  her,  bewildering 
himself  with  conjectures  as  to  what  the  right 
way  to  treat  her  might  really  be,  not  at  all 
willing  as  yet  to  own  that  the  wives  who 
fascinate  men  most  are  not  the  docile  creatures 
who  like  clay  can  be  moulded  to  any  shape 
their  lord  and  master  may  please  to  give 
them,  but  retain  much  of  the  resistance  of 
marble,  which  requires  a  far  higher  degree 
of  skill  and  patience  in  the  working,  and  had 
best  be  left  alone  altogether  except   by  fully 
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qualified  artists  of  much  experience  in  that 
medium.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  disturbed 
musings  a  consoLation,  if  not  a  light,  came 
to  him.  He  heard  Nouna  move.  He  was 
staring  out  at  the  darkening  landscape  through 
one  of  the  side-windows,  and  did  not  look 
round ;  before  he  knew  she  was  near  him  she 
had  climbed  into  his  lap. 

"  Put  your  arms  round  me  ;  I  want  to  go 
to  sleep,"  cooed  she. 

And,  alas,  for  philosophy  and.  high  morality  ! 
at  the  touch  of  her  arms  all  his  fears  and  his 
misgivings  melted  into  passionate,  throbbing 
tenderness,  and  he  drew  the  head  of  the 
perhaps  not  wholly  undesigning  Nouna  down 
on  to  his  shoulder  with  the  sudden  feeling 
that  his  doubts  of  her  entire  perfection  had 
burst  like  bubbles  in  the  air. 

Nevertheless,  it  became  clear  ao^ain  that 
evening  that  young  Mrs.  Lauriston  contem- 
plated a  revolution  in  the  tenor  of  her  quiet 
life. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  pensively  at  supper, 
resting  from  the  labour  of  eating  grapes,  with 
a    face    of    concentrated    earnestness,    "  that 
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mamma  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  letter  1 
sent  her  the  very  clay  after  I  was  married. 
I  told  her  of  a  very  particular  wish  I  had, 
and  you  know  mamma  always  has  let  me 
have  every  wish  I  have  ever  made  ;  I  can't 
understand  it." 

"  What  wish  was  that '? "  asked  George, 
feeliug  it  useless  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
confidence  which  had  prevented  her  from 
communicating  it  before. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  large  house  that  I  can 
furnish  as  I  please,  and  where  I  can  receive 
my  friends,"  said  Nouna  with  rather  a  haughty, 
regal  air. 

Georg;e  heo^an  to  see  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  oppose  the  sociable  bent  of  her  mind,  and 
he  occupied  •  himself  therefore  in  wondering 
whether  this  wish  of  Nouna's,  expressed  in  a 
letter  which  passed  through  the  lawyers'  hands 
before  his  last  visit  to  them,  had  had  any 
relation  to  their  unexpected  announcement  of 
a  possible  accession  of  his  wife  to  fortune. 

A  few  days  later  the  conjecture  acquired 
still  more  force  through  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Angelo,  informing    him  that  the  will  case  of 
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wliicli  he  had  spoken  had  been  decided  out  of 
court,  and  that  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  entitled  to 
an  income  of  four  thousand  a  year,  and  a 
house  in  Queen's  Gate,  which  she  could  let  or 
occupy  at  her  discretion.  The  property  was, 
by  the  late  Captain  Weston's  bequest,  to  be 
hers  on  her  majority  or  on  her  marriage, 
whichever  event  should  take  place  first ;  there- 
fore if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  would  call 
at  their  office  at  an  early  date,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Angelo  would  put  them  in  possession  of 
all  further  details,  and  be  able  to  complete 
certain  necessary  formalities.  These  form- 
alities, however,  turned  out  to  be  very  few 
and  very  simple,  and  George  was  surprised 
at  the  ease  with  which  such  a  young  Avoman 
as  Nuuna  could  enter  into  possession  of  so 
considerable  an  income.  As  for  her,  she  was 
crazy  with  delight,  and  on  learning  that  she 
could  have  an  advance  to  furnish  her  house 
and  make  in  it  what  alternations  she  liked, 
she  awoke  into  a  new  life  of  joyful  activity, 
which  seemed  almost  to  suggest  some  super- 
human agency  in  enabling  her  to  be  in  half  a 
dozen  places  at  once. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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When  at  last,  after  having  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  handsome  home  some  of 
the  skill  of  an  artist,  and  herself  superintended 
the  work  of  the  most  intelligent  artisans  a 
distinguished  firm  in  Bond  Street  could  furnish, 
Nouna  introduced  her  husband  in  triumph  to 
the  little  palace  on  the  south  of  the  park, 
poor  George  was  overwhelmed  hj  a  crowd  of 
bitter  and  sorrowful  feelings  to  which  Nouna's 
half- childish,  half-queenly  delight  in  the  change 
from  the  home  of  his  creating  to  the  home  of 
hers,  gave  scarcely  anything  more  than  an 
added  pang.  What  could  he  hope  to  be  to 
her  now  but  a  modest  consort  half  io^nored 
amidst  the  pretty  state  with  which  she  evi- 
dently meant  to  suiround  herself?  What 
sense  of  authority  over  her,  of  liberty  for 
himself,  could  he  hope  to  have,  when,  instead 
of  her  sharing  his  prospects,  he  was  simply 
sharing  hers  ?  Since  she  could  so  lightly  part, 
with  no  sensation  stronger  than  relief,  from 
those  associations  with  their  first  days  of 
wedded  love  which  he  held  so  dear,  what  hold 
could  he  really  have  on  her  heart  at  all  ? 
And   suddenly,    in   the    midst   of    his   grave 
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reflections,  Nouua  herself,  to-day  clothed  in  a 
whirlwind,  shattering  or  fluttering  every  object 
and  every  creature  she  came  near,  would  fly 
at  him  down  some  corridor,  or  through  some 
curtain,  like  an  incarnate  spirit  of  joyous 
triumph,  and  force  him,  with  or  without  his 
will,  to  rejoice  with  her  in  her  work.  But 
with  a  lauo-h,  and  a  rush  of  lio^ht  words  and  a 
tempestuous  caress,  she  would  leave  him  again, 
it  being  out  of  the  question  that  a  man's 
sober  feet  could  carry  him  from  attic  to  cellar 
with  as  much  swiftness  as  she  felt  the  occasion 
required  of  her,  the  new  mistress.  So  George 
made  his  tour  of  inspection  for  the  most  j)art 
by  himself,  civilly  declining  the  ofl"er  of  the 
housekeeper  as  a  guide.  This  he  felt  as  a  new 
grievance,  this  stafl*  of  servants,  whom  he  and 
even  Nouna  had  had  no  hand  in  choosino^, 
Mr.  Angelo,  with  his  customar}^  strange  offici- 
ousness,  having  undertaken  that  and  many 
other  details  of  the  new  household.  On  this 
point,  however,  George  could  console  himself  ; 
as  soon  as  he  and  his  wife  were  installed,  he 
should  make  a  bold  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that,  however  weak  he  might  be  in  the  dainty 

I    2 
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little  hands  of  bis  wife,  lie  was  not  to  be  ruled 
by  anybody  else,  and  intended,  with  that  one 
important  exception  perhaps,  to  be  master  in 
his  own  house. 

Even  while  he  made  these  reflections,  he 
was  the  unseen  witness  to  a' little  scene  which, 
in  his  irritable  frame  of  mind,  filled  him  with 
anger  and  suspicions.  He  was  standing  on 
the  ground  floor,  at  a  bend  in  the  hall, 
screened  from  view  by  a  mass  of  the  tall 
tropical  plants  wdth  which  it  w^as  a  canon  of 
taste  with  Nouna  to  fill  every  available  nook? 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  peculiar 
soft  treble  knock  on  the  panels  of  the  door 
of  an  apartment  which  he  had  not  seen,  but 
which  he  had  been  told  w^as  the  housekeeper's 
room.  Looking  through  the  great  leaves, 
which  he  separated  with  his  hand,  he  saw 
Mrs.  Benfield,  the  housekeeper,  standing  at  the 
door.  The  next  moment  a  key  was  turned 
and  the  door  opened  from  inside,  another 
woman  let  her  in,  and  immediately  the  door 
was  relocked.  George,  already  not  in  the 
best  of  humours,  would  not  stand  these 
mysteries   in   a   place  which,  as   long   as   he 
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chose  to  live  in  it,  he  was  determined  should 
be  his  own  house.  He  crossed  the  hall,  and 
knocked  sharply  on  the  panels. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Benfield's  voice. 

"It  is  I,  your  master." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
George  could  hear  the  rustling  of  women's 
gowns.  Then  the  door  was  unlocked  and 
thrown  wide  with  much  appearance  of  defer- 
ential haste  by  Mrs.  Benfield. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long, 
sir ;  but  the  locks  are  new  and  a  little  stiff 
just  at  first,  and  I " 

George  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  her  explan- 
ation. He  was  looking  at  the  woman  whom 
the  housekeeper  introduced  as  a  friend  of  hers, 
avowing  that  she  had  been  afraid  it  would  be 
considered  a  liberty  to  have  a  visitor  so  soon  ; 
but  she  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  sio^ht  of  the 
young  master  and  mistress  that 

George  interrupted.  "  Of  my  wife  ?  Pray 
come  with  me  then,  she  will  be  quite  pleased 
to  find  herself  an  object  of  so  much  interest." 

He  spoke  courteously  and  w^ith  sujDpressed 
excitement,  making  a  step  forward  to  where 
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Mrs.  Benfield's  visitor  sat  closo  against  the 
window  and  with  her  back  to  the  light.  For 
he  had  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  identity  of 
this  stranger,  who  shrank  into  herself  at  the 
sus^o-estion,  and  said  she  thanked  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton,  she  would  rather  not  be  seen  ;  she  felt 
rather  uncomfortable  at  havins^  come. 

''  You  need  not,  indeed,"  said  George  in  a 
vibrating  voice,  gazing  intently  at  the  black 
silhouette,  of  which  he  could  make  out  exasper- 
atingly  little  but  the  shape  of  a  close  bonnet. 
"  I  am  sure  my  wife  will  have  particular 
pleasure  in  seeing  you.  I  beg  you  to  let  me 
fetch  her." 

The  lady — there  was  no  mistaking  a  certain 
refinement  in  the  voice,  even  in  that  hurried 
whisper  —  was ^  evidently  agitated;  but  she 
said  nothing  as  Lauriston  retreated  towards 
the  door.  He  crossed  the  hall  to  call  his  wife, 
scarcely  leaving  the  door  of  the  housekeeper's 
room  out  of  sight  as  he  did  so.  But  in  that 
moment  when  his  eyes  were  not  upon  it,  the 
mysterious  stranger  found  means  to  escape ; 
for  when  Nouna  flew  down  and  rushed  into 
the  small  apartment  at  her  husband's  bidding, 
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there  was  no  one  for  her  to  see  but  Mrs. 
Benfield,  who,  much  perturbed  and  grey  about 
the  face,  explained  that  her  friend,  being  a 
nervous  woman,  had  not  dared  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  a  personal  introduction  to  the  youDg 
lady. 

Geors^e  said  nothinof,  and  let  his  wife 
wander  away  again  without  further  explan- 
ation, thinking  that  after  all  the  one  small 
bit  of  knowledsre  he  had  o;ained  he  had  better 
at  present  keep  to  himself 

He  knew  by  the  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  voice  that  he  had  just  seen  and  S23oken 
with  Nouna's  mother. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

George  Lauriston  was  not  allowed  to 
make  mucli  of  his  small  discovery  that 
Nouna's  mother  was  not  so  far  off  as  she 
wished  it  to  be  believed.  The  very  morning 
after  his  meeting  with  the  strange  lady  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  he  received  a  private 
communication  to  the  effect  that  Madame  di 
Valdestillas  had  run  over  to  England  from 
Paris  on  purpose  to  see  in  the  flesh  the  man 
upon  whom  her  daughter's  happiness  de- 
pended ;  she  had  not  dared  to  shoAv  hersel 
to  Nouna  lest  her  darling  should  be  over- 
whelmed at  the  shortness  of  her  visits  and 
ply  her  with  prayers  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  resist  and  cruel  to  her  invalid 
husband  to  grant.  She  had  seen,  so  she 
declared,    generosity   and   all   noble    qualities 
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imprinted  in  her  son-in-law's  face,  and  she 
begged  him  to  open  his  heart  to  receive  her 
as  his  mother  as  well  as  Nouna's,  when,  at 
two  or  three  months'  time  at  farthest,  she 
would  induce  her  husband  to  settle  perma- 
nently in  England,  so  that  she  might  be  near 
her  children. 

"  You  must  have  seen,  my  dear  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton,"  she  went  on,  "  that  at  sight  of  you  I 
was  almost  too  much  overcome  to  speak. 
Think  what  it  is  to  be  face  to  face,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  person  to  whose  care  you 
have  blindly  confided  the  being  you  love  best 
in  the  world,  to  be  for  the  first  time 
in  seven  years  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  creature  for  whose  sake  alone  the  world 
seems  bright  to  you,  and  the  chill  air  of  this 
earth  worth  the  breathing.  I  lead  a  brilliant 
life  as  the  wife  of  a  rich  man,  a  man  of  rank ; 
but  it  is  empty  and  dreary  to  me  without 
the  child  whom  for  her  own  sake  I  may  not 
now  see.  Be  kind  to  her,  cherish  her,  be  to 
her  the  tender  guardian  my  other  ties  pre- 
vented   me    from    being,  for   what    I    have 
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entrusted    to    your   care    is    tlie   idol    of    my 
prayers. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  mother, 

''  Lakshmi  di  Yaldestillas. 

"  P.S. — Any  money  you  may  require  for 
setting  up  your  establishment  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  position  in  the  world  I  wish 
my  son  and  daughter  to  take  I  will  willingly 
advance  at  once  through  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Ano;elo.  An  officer  of  such  a  reo;iment  as 
yours  wants  no  passport  to  the  best  set  in 
London  ;  but  if  you  propose  to  come  to 
France,  or  Spain,  or  Germany,  during  the 
autumn,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  take  care 
to  furnish  you  with  the  very  best  intro- 
ductions." 

This  communication  was  the  same  curious 
combination  as  before  of  passionate  letter 
and  prosaic  postscript,  and  again  the  rather 
flowery  gleams  of  practical  sense  reminded 
him  of  Noun  a.  The  romantic,  hybrid  signa- 
ture, Lakshmi  di  Yaldestillas,  had  an  un- 
doubtedly   strong    effect    in    explaining    the 
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eccentricity  of  the  writer,  who,  with  her 
Eastern  descent  and  Spanish  surroundings, 
couki  not  fairly  be  judged  by  rules  which 
govern  the  ordinary  Englishwoman. 

The  Countess  did  not  fail  to  impress  the 
purport  of  her  postscript  on  her  daughter's 
mind  also,  and  Nouna  was  not  slow  to 
profit  by  the  injunction.  She  loved  luxury 
and  splendour,  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  and  would  have  surrounded 
herself,  if  that  had  been  possible,  with  the 
half-barbarous  state  of  an  Oriental  potentate. 
That  being  out  of  the  question,  she  snatched 
readily  at  the  best  substitute  that  offered 
itself,  and  found  her  husband's  fellow- 
officers,  who  made  no  delay  in  calling  upon 
her,  more  interesting,  if  less  picturesque, 
than  the  turbaned  slaves  with  whom  she 
would  have  filled  her  fancifully-decorated 
apartments. 

George  was  much  astonished  by  the  un- 
exacting  rapidity  with  which  his  wife  was 
"  taken  up "  by  people  to  whom  her 
mother's  foreign  title  meant  nothing.  For 
those  officers  who  were  married  brought  their 
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wives,  and  no  vagary  either  in  Nouna's 
dress  or  manner,  no  peculiarity  in  the 
arrangements  of  her  rooms,  prevented  them 
from  making  *'  a  lion "  of  the  fascinating 
little  Indian,  from  imploring  her  to  come  to 
their  receptions,  enshrining  her  photograph 
— in  an  impromptu  costume  rigged  up  hasti- 
ly with  pins,  out  of  a  table  -  cloth  and  two 
antimacassars,  and  universally  pronounced 
*'  so  deliciously  Oriental " — on  their  cabi- 
nets, and  begging  her  scrawling  signature 
for  their  birthday  books.  It  was  not  until 
some  days  after  the  stream  of  calls  and 
invitations  had  begun  to  pour  in  upon  the 
delighted  Nouna  that  it  occurred  to  George 
to  remember  that  the  pioneer  of  this  inva- 
sion was  Lord  Florencecourt's  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Crediton,  a  lady  who  combined 
her  brother's  hardness  of  feature  with  a 
corresponding  rigidity  of  mind,  which  made 
her  a  pillar  of  strength  to  all  the  uncom- 
promising virtues.  When  he  did  recall  this 
circumstance,  George  felt  more  surprise  than 
ever.  No  one  but  the  Colonel  himself,  who 
had   an   enormous   influence   over   his   sister, 
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could  have  induced  her  to  take  this  step ; 
and  yet  his  attitude  towards  Nouna,  on  that 
awkward  introduction  which  he  had  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  up  by  a  call,  had 
apparently  been  one  of  dislike  but  faintly 
tempered  with  the  scantest  possible  courtesy. 
Why,  his  very  endeavour  to  get  Lauriston 
to  exchange  and  put  the  Irish  Channel 
between  himself  and  his  old  friend  was 
clearly  born  of  the  wish  to  get  rid,  not  of 
the  promising  young  lieutenant,  but  of  the 
dark-complexioned  wife  ! 

An  incident  which  happened  when  the 
Colonel  did  at  last  make  his  tardy  call  only 
increased  the  mystery  of  his  conduct. 

It  was  a  hot  August  afternoon.  The 
wide,  tiled  hall  had  in  the  centre  a  marble 
basin  holding  a  pyramid  of  great  blocks  of 
ice,  which  melted  and  drifted  slowly ;  large- 
leaved  tropical  plants  filled  all  the  corners  ; 
the  walls,  which  were  stencilled  in  Indian 
designs,  were  hung  with  huge  engraved 
brass  trays,  and  trophies  of  Asiatic  armour. 
A  low,  broad  seat  covered  with  thin  printed 
cotton   stuff,  so  harmoniously  coloured  as  to 
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suggest  some  daint}^  and  rare  fabric,  ran 
the  length  of  one  side.  An  Indian  carpet 
covered  the  staircase,  the  side  of  which 
was  draped  with  the  richest  tapestry.  The 
simplicity,  beauty,  and  coolness  of  the  whole 
effect  was  unusual  and  pleasing  to  most 
unimaginative  British  eyes,  but  George, 
who  came  out  into  the  hall  on.  hearinof  the 
Colonel's  voice,  saw  him  glance  round  at 
plants  and  trophies  with  an  expression  of 
shuddering  disgust. 

"  You  don't  admire  my  wife's  freaks  of 
decoration,  I  see,  Lord  Florencecourt,"  said 
George,  smiling.  Then,  a  new  idea  crossing 
his  mind,  he  asked  quickly  :  '^  Have  you 
been  to  India  ?  " 

Lord  Floi^encecourt  shot  a  rapid,  piercing 
look  at  him. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  d — d  hole,"  he  answered 
briefly. 

This  was  so  summary  and  to  the  point, 
that  Lauriston's  questions,  if  not  his  interest, 
were  checked,  and  he  led  the  way  up-stairs 
without  pursuing  the  subject. 

If  the    eccentricity    of   the   hall    were    not 
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to  the  Coloners  taste,  it  was  easy  to  pre- 
dict that  the  drawing-rooms  would  have  no 
charms  for  him.  Here  Nouna  had  let  her 
own  conceptions  of  comfort  run  riot.  No 
modern  spindle-legged  furniture,  no  bric-a- 
brac.  The  floor  of  both  rooms  was  covered 
with  matting,  strewn  with  the  well-mounted 
skins  of  wild  beasts.  There  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  apartments  ended.  For  the 
walls  of  the  first  were  painted  black  and 
lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  queer  little 
shelves,  and  brackets,  and  cupboards,  like  a 
Japanese  cabinet.  The  shelves  and  brackets 
were  filled  with  vases  of  cut  flowers,  cups 
and  saucers  of  egg-shell  china,  dainty  baskets 
filled  with  fruit,  brass  candlesticks,  bright 
blue  plates,  cut-glass  bottles  of  perfume,  hand 
mirrors  from  the  Palais  Koyal  with  frames 
of  porcelain  flowers,  screens,  fans,  a  hundred 
dainty  and  beautiful  trifles,  each  one  of  which, 
however,  had  its  use  and  was  not  ''  only  for 
show.''  The  panels  of  some  of  the  numerous 
and  oddly-shaped  cupboards  were  inlaid 
with  Japanese  work  in  ivory,  pearl,  and  gold, 
while  others  were  hung  with  bright-coloured 
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curtains  of  Indian  silk,  fastened  back  with 
gold  tassels.  The  ceiling  was  entirely  covered 
with  gold-coloured  silk,  drawn  together  in 
folds  in  the  centre,  where  the  ends  were 
gathered  into  a  huge  rosette,  tied  round 
with  a  thick  gold  cord,  finished  by  tassels 
which  hung  downwards  a  couple  of  feet. 
Under  this  was  a  large  low  ottoman,  covered 
with  tapestry  squares  that  seemed  to  have 
been  stitched  on  carelessly  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  worker.  From  the  middle  of 
the  seat  there  rose  a  small  pedestal  sup- 
porting an  Indian  female  figure  in  coloured 
bronze,  who  held  high  in  her  hands  two 
tinted  lamps,  which  gave  the  only  light  used 
in  the  room.  The  curtains  to  the  windows 
and  doors  'were  gold-coloured  silk,  edged 
with  gold  fringe.  Little  Turkish  tables, 
inlaid  with  pearl,  and  immense  cushions 
thrown  about  the  floors  in  twos  and  threes, 
formed  all  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

The  second  room  was  as  full  of  flowers  and 
plants  as  a  conservatory.  Between  the  groups 
of  folias^e  and  blossom  were  low  black  wicker 
seats,  with  crimson  and  gold  cushions,  and  in 
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one  corner,  hidden  by  azaleas  and  large  ferns, 
Avas  a  grand  piano,  which,  whenever  Noun  a 
was  at  home,  a  young  girl,  a  professional 
pianist,  was  engaged  to  play.  The  walls  of 
this  room  were  bright  with  unframed  sheets 
of  looking-glass,  divided  only  by  long  cur- 
tains of  gold-coloured  silk,  which  reflected 
both  plants  and  flowers  in  never-ending 
vistas  of  foliage  and  bloom.  The  ceiling  of 
this  room  was  painted  like  a  pale  summer-sky 
with  little  clouds,  and  the  only  lighting  was 
by  tiny  globes  of  electric  light  suspended 
from  it. 

When  George  entered  the  first  of  these 
rooms,  ushering  in  the  Colonel,  Nonna  was  as 
usual  lying  indolently  on  a  pile  of  cushions, 
an  attitude  which  she  varied  for  few  of  her 
visitors,  certainly  not  for  this  old  gentleman 
whom  she  did  not  like.  She  held  up  to 
him  a  condescending  hand,  however,  which  he 
did  not  detain  long  in  his.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  was  evidently  disagreeable 
to  him;  every  object  on  which  his  glame 
rested,  from  Nouna's  fantastic  white  costume 
with  red  velvet  girdle,  cap,  and  slippers,   to 
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the  tigers  on  the  floor,  whose  glassy  eyes  and 
gleaming  fangs  reminded  him  of  many  a  fierce 
jungle-encounter,  seemed  to  excite  in  him  a 
new  disgust,  until  Nouna,  to  make  a  diversion 
in  a  conversation  which  her  antipathy  and  the 
vagueness  of  his  answers  rendered  irksome  to 
her,  told  her  husband  to  show  Lord  FJorence- 
court  her  new  palms,  and  lazily  touching  a 
little  bell  on  a  table  by  her  side,  fell  back 
quietly  on  her  cushions  as  a  gentle  intimation 
that  she  was  not  going  to  throw  away  her 
efforts  at  entertainment  any  more.  The  two 
gentlemen  walked  obediently  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  which  was  divided  from  the  first 
only  by  gold-coloured  silk  curtains  which  were 
never  closed. 

As  they  did  so,  the  outer  door  of  the  first 
room  was  softly  opened,  and  the  swarthy 
white-robed  Sundran,  walking;  Avitli  noiseless 
flat-footed  tread,  crossed  the  room  and  laid 
a  little  brass  tray  with  porcelain  cups  and 
teapot  down  by  her  mistress's  side. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  speaking  to  George, 
stopped  suddenly,  as  if  the  thought  that 
moved  his  words   had   been  suddenly  frozen 
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in  liis  braiii,  while  liis  furrowed  face  turned 
at  once  to  that  dead  greenish  grey  which, 
on  sallow  faces,  is  the  ghastly  sign  of  some 
strong  and  horrible  emotion.  Following  the 
direction  of  his  eyes  with  a  swift  glance, 
George  saw  that  it  was  the  Indian  woman 
who  had  excited  this  feeliDg,  and  that  this 
time  the  Colonel's  disgust  was  more  than  a 
reminder — it  w^as  a  recognition.  Lauriston's 
first  impulse  was  to  call  Sundran,  to  make 
her  turn,  to  confront  the  one  wdth  the  other, 
and  tear  down  at  one  rough  blow  the  mystery 
w^hich  was  beginning  to  wind  itself  about  one 
side  of  his  life.  But  the  expression  on  his 
old  friend's  face  was  too  horrible ;  it  was  an 
agony,  a  terror ;  for  the  Colonel's  sake  George 
dared  not  interfere.  Lord  Florencecourt,  after 
the  first  moment,  recovered  enough  self-pos- 
session to  make  a  step  further  back  among  the 
plants,  as  if  to  admire  one  of  them.  But  it 
was  plain  to  his  companion  that  he  was 
merely  seeking  a  stand-point  from  which  he 
could  observe  the  woman  without  being  seen 
by  her.  And  as  George  watched  his  face 
under  cover  of  idle  remarks  about  the  flowers, 
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he  saw  that  further  scrutiny  was  bringing  about 
in  the  Colonel's  mind  not  relief,  but  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Sundran  had  withdrawn,  Lord 
Florencecourt  advanced  to  take  his  leave : 
but  as  he  did  so  the  door  opened,  and  Lady 
Millard,  accompanied  by  two  of  her  daugh- 
ters, was  ushered  in,  and  he  was  detained 
with  or  without  his  will  by  pretty  chattering 
Charlotte.  It  was  not  their  first  visit ;  but 
they  were  so  charmed  with  the  picturesque 
little  bride  that  they  could  not  keep  long 
away  from  her ;  Ella  in  particular  finding  a 
fascination  in  George's  wife,  which  Vas  per- 
haps less  extraordinary  than  the  interest 
Nouna  took  in  the  j^lain  abrupt-mannered 
girl.  To  Lord  Florencecourt,  who,  in  sj)ite 
of  his  forced  semi-civility,  succeeded  very 
ill  in  masking  his  intense  dislike  to  young 
Mrs.  Lauriston,  the  fuss  his  nieces  made  with 
the  girl  was  nothing  short  of  disgusting. 
Thus  when  he  said,  noticing  an  unmistakable 
fragrance  prevailing  over  the  perfumes  of 
sandalwood  and  attar  of  roses : 

"  I  observe  that  you  let  your  husband 
smoke,  Mrs.  Lauriston." 
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Nouiia  waved  her  hand  towards  a  little 
engraved  gold  cigarette  case,  beside  which  a 
tiny  lamp  was  burning,  and  answered  with 
a  bubbliuof  lauo^h  : 

"  How  can  I  stop  him  when  I  set  the 
example  ? " 

The  ladies  were  enraptured ;  they  begged 
her  to  smoke  to  show  them  how  she  did  it, 
and  Nouna,  with  a  sly,  mock-frightened 
glance  from  under  her  eyelashes  at  Lord 
Florencecourt,  whose  expression  of  rigid  dis- 
approval did  not  escape  her,  said,  addressing 
him  in  the  half-aggrieved,  half-deferential  air 
of  the  man  invaded  by  an  elderly  female  in 
a  smokinsf- carriage  : 

"  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  smoking,  sir  ! " 

He  did :  every  line  of  his  face  said  so. 
But  he  could  do  nothino^  but  smile  galvanic- 
ally,  assure  her  he  thought  it  charming,  and 
hand  her  the  cigarette-case  with  all  the  easy 
grace  with  which  a  man  travelling  first-class 
produces  a  third-class  ticket. 

"  You  will  have  to  lock  up  Henry's  cigars 
from  Charlotte  and  Cicely  before  long,  Effie," 
said  he  to  his  sister-in-law  in  a  dry  aside. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,  Horace,"  she  replied 
easily. 

Being  the  daughter  of  an  American  million- 
naire  who  had  gathered  together  a  priceless 
collection  of  paintings  and  then  placed  them 
in  a  gallery  with  a  magnificent  roof  of  elabo- 
rately coloured  glass,  she  was  used  to  eccen- 
tricity, and  to  allowing  a  wide  latitude  to 
individual  taste.  She  had  not  time  to  say 
more,  for  at  that  moment  Nouna  herself 
crossed  the  room  to  her,  and  joined  hands 
before  her  in  a  humbly  suppliant  attitude. 

"  If  you  please.  Lady  Millard,  I  want  to 
ask  a  great  favour.  It's  such  a  very  great 
favour  that  George  says  I  ought  not  to  dream 
of  asking  it  of  any  one  I  haven't  know^n 
much  longer. than  I  have  known  you.  Now 
— may  I  ask  it  ?  " 

"  With  the  reservation  that  if  it's  anything 
penal  I  may  refuse." 

''Certainly.  Well,  Lady  Millard,  I  want 
you  to  help  me  to  cure  a  poor  man  who  is 
suffering  for  want  of  change  of  air." 

"  Why,  of  course  I  will,  with  pleasure — " 

"  Oh,  but  do  you  understand  1     I  want  you 
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to  invite  him  down  to  Norfolk — and  while  I'm 
there  ! " 

Every  one  began  to  laugh  except  Lord 
Florencecourt,  and  the  suppliant  turned  to 
glance  round  gravely  at   the  mockers. 

"  Ah,  but  I'm  not  in  fun,"  she  continued 
undeterred.  *'I  am  interested  in  this  poor 
fellow — "  Again  Ella  was  obliged  to  give 
vent  to  an  irrepressible  little  titter.  "  And 
I  know  that  he  ouo;ht  to  2:0  out  of  town, 
and  he  won't  unless  he  gets  an  invitation 
where  he  feels  sure  that  he  will  enjoy  him- 
self." Unmindful  of  renewed  signs  of 
amusement,  she  ended :  "  His  own  people 
are  clergymen  and  great-aunts  and  other 
things  like  that,  so  of  course  he  will  not 
go   to   them." 

Lady  Millard  drew  her  down  on  to  the 
ottoman  beside  her,  repressing  her  own  in- 
clination to  laugh. 

"And  what  is  the  name  of  the  interestinof 
young  invalid  ?  " 

"Dicky  Wood." 

"Dicky  Wood!"  and  the  three  ladies 
echoed   it   in    much    astonishment.       "  Why, 
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he  is  quite  well!"  ''We  saw  him  only  the 
other  day!"  they  cried. 

Nouna  nodded  sagaciously. 

*'  Of  course,"  she  said,  glancing  round  with 
a  patronising  sweep  of  the  eyes  at  the  two 
younger  ladies,  both  of  whom  w^ere  consider- 
ably older  than  she,  ''  your  daughters  cannot 
know  so  well  as  I  do ;  I  am  a  married  woman, 
the  boys  come  and  talk  to  me  ;  but  I  know 
that  he  is  not  well  at  all,  and  if  he  does  not 
go  aw^ay  soon  he  will  go  into  a  decline,  I 
believe."  She  ended  with  such  tragic  solem- 
nity that  all  the  girls'  inclination  to  laugh  at 
her  ingenuousness  died  suddenly  away. 

Lady  Millard  took  off  ISTouna's  cap,  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  kissed  her  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  her  own  daus^hters.  She  felt  a  strono; 
sympathy  for  this  little  creature  w^ho  dared 
to  be  impulsive  and  unconventional  and 
natural  in  a  country  which  to  her  had  been 
full  of  iron  bonds  of  strait-laced  custom. 

"  I  will  see  if  it  can  be  managed,  dear," 
she  said  kindly.  "  Of  course  I  can  t  promise 
till  I've  seen  Sir  Henry." 

Lord  Florencecourt's  harsh  voice  rasped  their 
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ears  just  as  the  youngej  lady  was  heartily 
returning  the  kiss  of  the  elder. 

"  And  pray  what  does  Mrs.  Lauriston's 
husband  say  ?  " 

Nouna's  head  sprang  back  with  great  spirit. 

"  Mrs.  Lauriston's  husband  has  only  to  say 
yes  to  whatever  Mrs.  Lauriston  wishes,  or 
he  would  be  no  husband  for  me,"  she  said 
decidedly. 

At  this  neither  George  nor  any  one  else 
could   help  laughing. 

''Oh,  Nouna,  you  don't  know  what  a  re- 
putation you're  giving  us  both ! "  he  said, 
as  soon  as  he  could  command  his  voice. 
"  They'll  say  I'm  henpecked." 

She  looked  for  a  moment  rather  dismayed, 
as  if  not  quite  measuring  the  force  of  the 
accusation.  Then  with  a  sudden  turn  towards 
him,  her  whole  face  aglow  with  affection,  she 
said  in  a  low,  impulsive  voice  : 

"  Does  it  matter  what  they  say  as  long  as 
we're  both  so  happy  ? " 

"  Xo,  child,  it  doesn't ! "  cried  Lady 
Millard,  carried  away  by  the  young  wife's 
frank  simplicity. 
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But  on  Lord  Florencecourt's  prejudiced 
miud  the  little  scene  was  only  another  display 
of  the  most  brazen  coquetry.  He  and  the 
ladies  left  together,  and  they  were  not  out 
of  the  house  before  George,  in  a  transport 
of  passion,  snatched  into  his  arms  the  wife 
who  was  always  discovering  new  charms  for 
him.     Presently  she  said  : 

"  George,  that  wooden -faced  Lord  Florence- 
court  hates  me  ! " 

'*When  you've  seen  Lady  Florencecourt, 
youll  understand  that  a  taste  for  the  one 
type  of  woman  is  incompatible  with  a  taste 
for  the  other." 

"  But  why  then  did  he  make  his  sister  call 
upon  me  ?  For  she  said  it  was  her  brother 
made  her  call,  and  everybody  thinks  a  visit 
from  Lady  Crediton  a  great  thing ! " 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  to 
please  me,  Nouna,"  said  her  husband. 

But  in  truth  he  did  not  feel  sure  of  it, 
Lord  Florencecourt's  conduct  lately  having 
been  in  more  w^ays  than  one  a  mystery  to 
him. 

Two  days   later,  however,  he   had   a   con- 
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versation  with  liis  chief,  the  end  of  which 
supplied,  as  he  thought,  a  clue  to  it.  Lord 
Florencecourt  began  by  reproaching  him  for 
a  falling  oflf  in  the  quality  of  his  ambition. 

''I  can  see  it,"  said  he,  "I  can  see  the 
fire  slackening  every  day,  aims  getting  lower, 
if  not  more  sordid.  I  am  an  old  fool,  I 
suppose,  to  begin  ^  the  service  is  going  to 
the  dogs'  cry;  but  I,  for  one,  believe  in 
enthusiasm  ;  a  soldier  without  it  is  not  worth 
the  cost  of  his  uniform ;  and  I'd  sooner  see 
a  young  officer's  body  shot  down  with  a 
bullet  than  his  soul  gnawed  away  by  a 
woman." 

"  Colonel,  you  are  going  too  far — " 

"No,  I'm  not.  What  will  you  remember 
of  the  hardest  words  an  old  man  can  speak 
when  you  are  once  again  in  the  arms  of 
that—" 

"  You  forget  you  are  speaking  of  my  wife," 
interrupted  George  hastily  in  a  low  hoarse 
voice. 

''  Your  wife !  How  many  of  the  duties  of 
a  wife  will  that  little  thing  in  the  red  cap 
perform  1     Will   she   look   after   your  house- 
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hold,  bring  up  your  children  well,  keep  you 
up  to  your  work,  advance  your  interests  by 
her  tact,  nurse  you  when  you're  laid  up  ? 
No ;  she'll  ruin  you  by  her  extravagance, 
disgrace  you  by  her  freaks,  and  if  you  ever 
should  be  ill  or  ordered  off  and  unable  to 
keep  your  eye  on  her,  ten  to  one  she'd  bolt 
with  some  other  man." 

''  With  all  respect.  Colonel,  I  think  I 
have  chosen  my  wife  as  well  as  some  of  my 
superiors,"  said  George,  at  a  white  heat, 
scarcely  opening  his  lips. 

Now  every  one  knew  that  Lady  Florence- 
court    was    the    soul    of   "  aofo-ravation,"  but 

CO  ' 

Lauriston  had  no  idea  that  his  retort  would 
bowl  the  Colonel  over  so  completely.  Instead 
of  indig;natioH  at  the  lieutenant's  turnins^  the 
tables  upon  him,  his  face  expressed  nothing 
but  blank  horror,  and  an  agony  as  acute  as 
that  which  he  had  suffered  two  days  before 
at  sig^ht  of  the  Indian  woman  Sundran.  iVsfain 
the  look  was  momentary ;  and  in  his  usual 
voice,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  George,  with- 
out any  irritation,  he  said  slowly  : 

*'Lady  Florencecourt — "  He  paused.  George 
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remained  silently  facing  liim,  rather  ashamed 
of  himself.  The  Colonel  continued  more 
glibly — "  Lady  Florencecourt  may  be  sur- 
passed in  amiability,  I  admit  that.  But  she 
is  at  least  above  re23roach,  infirmity  of  temper 
in  a  wife  counting  rather  on  the  right  side 
of  the  balance,  as  the  due  of  uncompromising 
virtue.'' 

"  But,  Colonel,"  hazarded  George  apologeti- 
cally, being  moved  to  some  compassion  by 
these  outlines  of  a  gloomy  domestic  picture, 
"  you  would  not  expect  my  wife  to  be  yet 
as  uncomjDromising  as  Lady  Florencecourt  ? " 

^^  Isn't  it  going  rather  far  when  she  cannot 
pass  a  week's  visit  to  a  country-house  without 
providing  herself  with  a  retinue  of  young 
men  J 

"  Oh,  Dicky  Wood  ! "  said  George  cheer- 
fully. "That's  all  right;  it  is  the  purest 
good-nature  her  wanting  to  get  poor  Wood 
out  of  town   now.     He's  got  into — " 

He  stopped.  Lord  Florencecourt  was  his 
friend,  but  he  was  also  his  commanding 
ofiicer,  and  Dicky's.  He  hesitated,  grew 
red,  and  muttered  something  about  retrench- 
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ment  and  pulling  up.  But  he  had  said  too 
much,  and  under  promise  of  his  communica- 
tion being  treated  confidentially,  he  had  to 
finish  it. 

"  I'm  as  sorry  about  it  as  I  can  be,  and 
so's  my  wife ;  for  we  both  like  Wood,  as 
everybody  does.  But  some  wretched  woman 
has  got  hold  of  him — you  know,  sir,  he  is 
well  off,  and  as  generous  as  the  sun  in  the 
tropics,  and  so  we  want  to  get  him  away, 
if  we  can  persuade  him  to  go.  And  he  hasn't 
had  any  leave  for  ever  so  long." 

The  Colonel  listened  gravely,  and  when 
the  account  was  over  he  spoke  in  a  rather 
less  hard  tone. 

"  H'm,  if  the  young  fool  has  once  begun 
on  that  tack,  you  may  as  well  let^  him  be 
squeezed  dry  by  one  as  by  another,"  he  said 
grimly.  "  And  a  young  gentleman  fond  of 
that  kind  of  society  will  be  a  nice  sort  of 
companion  for  your  wife."  His  tone  still 
implied  also  that  the  wife  would  be  "a  nice 
sort  of  companion  for  him." 

"  But,  sir.  Wood  isn't  like  an  ordinary 
fellow;     he's    such    a    gentle,    open-hearted 
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creature,  it  quite  knocks  one  over  to  see  him 
made  a  meal  of — and  by  a  woman  like  Cliloris 
White ! " 

Lauriston's  first  impression,  on  noting  the 
sudden  contraction  of  his  hearers  face  into 
greater  rigidity  than  ever,  at  this  contempt 
uous  mention  by  name  of  one  of  the  most 
notorious  persons  in  London,  was  that  he  had 
"  put  his  foot  in  it.''  The  Colonel's  austerity 
might  not  be  so  thorough-going  as  he  had 
imagined.  The  next  moment  he  was  unde- 
ceived as  Lord  Florencecourt's  eyes  moved 
slowly  round,  as  if  by  an  effort,  till  they 
rested  on  his  face. 

"  God  help  the  lad !  Do  your  best  for 
him,  Lauriston,  if  you  will ;   pulling  a  man 

out  of  the  hide  of  a  boa-constrictor's  d d 

easy  work  compared  to  it !  '* 

Lord  Florencecourt  shivered,  and  looked 
at  the  windows  as  he  got  up  and  walked 
away,  so  little  himself  that  he  began  trying 
to  smoke  a  cigar  he  had  not  liglited. 

It  was  then  that  by  an  inspiration  an 
explanation  of  his  late  extraordinary  conduct 
occurred  to  Lauriston. 
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"  Wonder  if  he's  going  off  his  head ! "  he 
thoucrht  with  sorrowful  concern.  "  And  it's 
taking  the  form  of  antipathy  to  women. 
First  Nouna ;  then  Sundran ;  last  of  all  this 
Chloris  White  !  Poor  old  chap ;  Poor  dear 
old  chap !  that  comes  of  marrying  Lady 
Florencecourt ;  or  perhaps  his  marriage  was 
the  first  sign  of  it." 

And  George,  trying  in  vain  to  account  in 
any  other  way  for  the  strange  behaviour  of 
his  friend,  went  home  to  renewed  raptures 
over  his  own  happier  choice. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

George  Lauriston's  gloomy  forebodings 
at  the  entire  change  in  their  manner  of  life 
brought  about  by  Nouna's  becoming  a  com- 
paratively rich  woman,  were  not,  in  the  first 
few  weeks  at  least,  fulfilled.  The  new  way 
of  living  pleased  the  volatile  child-woman 
much  better  than  the  old ;  and  as  she  was 
never  happy  or  miserable  by  halves,  her  joy 
in  her  ffood  fortune  was  so  strong:  as  to  be 
infectious ;  it  was  impossible  to  live  in  the 
neio'hbourhood  of  her  full  sensuous  delio^ht 
in  existence  without  catching  some  of  its 
radiance ;  and  George,  while  ashamed  of  the 
weakness  which  made  him  take  the  colour  of 
his  life  from  hers,  when  he  had  meant  in  the 
most  orthodox  way  to  make  her  tastes  and 
feelings  accord  with  his  own,  found  a  fierce 
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and  ever-strengtliening  pleasure  in  the  in- 
toxicating love-draughts  his  passion  afforded 
him,  until  his  ambition,  which  perhaps  had 
been  none  of  the  highest,  began  to  sleep,  and 
thought  and  principle  to  grow  languid  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  the  question  : 
What  good  in  heaven  or  earth  is  worth  the 
striving  for,  when  this,  the  most  absorbing 
soul  or  sense  can  imagine,  is  close  to  my 
hand,  at  my  lips  ?  And  so,  as  in  all  en- 
counters of  the  affections,  the  greater  love 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  less;  and  George, 
telling  himself  that  time  and  experience  would 
develop  in  her  all  those  other  qualities  which 
his  own  efforts  had  failed  to  draw  out,  but 
which,  being  part  of  his  conception  of  the 
ideal  woman,  must  lie  dormant  somewhere 
in  the  queen  of  his  heart,  gave  himself  up 
to  adoration  of  those  excellences  in  her  which 
had  been  already  demonstrated ;  and  they 
lived  through  those  hot  summer  weeks  in 
happiness,  which  caused  the  one  first  awake 
in  the  morning  to  touch  the  other  softly, 
doubtingly,  to  make  sure  that  their  life  of 
dream-like  joy  was  a  reality  still. 
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George  had  had,  of  course,  to  indulge  the 
cravings  of  Nouna's  sociability,  and  to  submit 
to  the   entertaining   of  visitors,   and   to   the 
establishment  of  an  institution  which  in  its 
besjinnino^s  rather  shocked  him.     Nouna,  find- 
ing  that    the   social   day   began   late,   readily 
understood    that    this   necessitated    "  stealing 
a  few  hours  from  the  night,"  and  she  accord- 
ingly encouraged  such  of  her  husband's  friends 
as    met   with    her    approval,    to    *'  come   and 
smoke  a  cio;ar  with  Georore  after  dinner."     As 
this  invitation  was  invariably  accepted,  and 
as  the  entertainment  always  included  a  per- 
fectly served  little  supper,  under  the  famous 
golden  silk  ceiling,  Mrs.  Lauriston's  ''  midnight 
parties  "  soon  began  to  be  talked  about,  and 
to  afford  a  nice  little   scandal  to  be  worried 
by   all  the   women  w4io   were  jealous   of  the 
little    lady's    rapid    and    surprising    success. 
Even    when    with    August    the    dead    season 
sets    in,    there    are    always    men    detained   in 
town  by  business  or  caprice,  and  Nouna  found 
no  falling  ofif  in  attendance  at  these  receptions, 
so  consonant  with  masculine  tastes  and  habits, 
and  there  was  a  general  outcry  of  aggrieved 

L  2 
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baclielordom — baclielordom  in  its  wild  sense, 
including  those  who  had  attained  a  more 
complete  form  of  existence,  but  still  wallowed 
in  the  unworthy  habits  of  the  less  honourable 
state — when  the  time  came  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lauriston  to  start  for  Norfolk. 

Lord  Florencecourt,  who  was  already  at 
Willingham,  had  asked  George,  with  an  as- 
sumed carelessness  which  the  latter  was  too 
well-informed  to  misinterpret,  whether  they 
intended  to  take  *'  that  hideous  black  woman," 
whose  ugliness,  he  declared,  had  nearly  made 
the  rest  of  his  hair  turn  white  the  only  time 
he  saw  her,  with  them  to  Norfolk.  George 
said  no,  but  he  was  not  sorry  when,  later, 
Nouna  insisted  upon  Sundran's  accompanying 
them,  as  he  had  a  lurking  wish  to  see  what 
the  effect  would  be  if  the  woman  were  to 
confront  the  Colonel.  Nouna  had  scoffed  at 
the  notion  of  his  being  insane,  and  on  learning 
that  his  marriage  might  possibly  have  had 
an  effect  on  his  mind,  she  expressed  great 
curiosity  to  see  this  formidable  wife. 

George  laughed  rather  mischievously. 

"  I'm    afraid   you'll    have    to    forego    that 
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pleasure,  Nouna,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
''I  heard  from  Ella  Millard  the  other  day 
that  Lady  Florencecourt  is  so  much  shocked 
by  what  she  has  heard  about  you  and  your 
wicked  heathen  ways,  that  she  has  quarrelled 
with  her  brother,  Sir  Henry,  about  their 
invitation  to  you,  and  has  refused  to  visit 
them  while  you  are  at  the  Lodge  !  " 

Nouna,  who  was  playing  at  packing,  having 
been  busy  for  twenty  minutes  with  a  delicate 
Sevres  tea-pot  and  some  yards  of  tissue  paper, 
let  the  china  fall  from  her  hands  at  these 
words,  in  a  torrent  of  indignation.  She 
scarcely  glanced  at  the  broken  fragments 
on  the  floor,  as  she  burst  forth  with  great 
haughtiness  in  the  high-flown  language  she 
habitually  used  when  her  passions  were 
roused : 

"  Indeed  !  Does  then  the  wife  of  this  miser- 
able little  wooden  soldier  think  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Maharajah  unworthy  to  bear 
the  light  of  her  eyes  ?  We  will  see,  we  will 
see.  Perhaps  she  is  a  little  too  imperious ; 
there  may  be  powers  in  the  earth  greater 
than  hers !     I  will  write  to  my  mother,  who 
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]ias  never  yet  failed  to  fulfil  my  wishes,  and 
I  will  tell  her  to  search  if  she  can  find  means 
to  humble  this  proud  lady  of  the  fens,  so  that 
she  may  sue  to  me  to  receive  me  in  her  house, 
heathen,  foreigner,  though  I  am  ! " 

And  with  a  superb  gesture  Nouna  signified 
her  contempt  for  the  ironical  laughter  her 
husband  could  not  restrain. 

"  Oh,  little  empress,"  he  said,  good-humour- 
edly,  "  you  will  have  to  learn  that  all  magicians 
have  limits,  and  that  even  a  mother  so 
devoted  as  yours  can't  carry  out  all  the 
freaks  that  enter  into  one  little  feminine  head. 
The  very  king  of  the  black  art  could  not  move 
Lady  Florencecourt ! " 

"The  king!  Perhaps  not,  because  he  is 
a  foolish  male  thing,"  retorted  Nouna  coldly, 
"but  what  my  mother  wills  to  do  she  does, 
and  I  trust  her." 

And  she  would  not  sufi'er  any  further  word 
on  the  subject. 

George  was  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  not 
without  a  little  anxiety  about  this  Norfolk 
visit.  Unconventionality  is  so  much  more 
unconventional    in  the  country,  where  every 
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trifling  detail  in  which  a  man  clifFers  from  his 
neio'hbours  is  nodded  over  far  and  wide  as 
a  si^n  of  mental  aberration,  while  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  it  is  held  to  warrant  even  graver 
doubts.  Nouna  herself  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  at  the  prospect ;  delightful  as  life  in 
London  was,  a  change  after  five  weeks  of  her 
new  home  was  more  delightful  still.  She 
had  had  made  for  the  occasion  a  varied  as- 
sortment of  dainty  white  frocks,  of  the  kind 
that  charm  men  by  their  simplicity,  and 
women  by  their  costliness,  and  a  white  cos- 
tume, with  fine  lines  of  red  and  gold,  for 
yachting  on  the  broads,  which  might  have 
carried  off  the  palm  at  Cowes.  Nouna  had 
the  instinct  of  dress,  a  regal  instinct  which 
revelled  in  combinations  and  contrasts,  in 
forms  and  folds,  which  everyday  English 
women  miglit  admire  or  marvel  at,  but  copied 
at  their  peril.  She  travelled  down,  the  day 
being  cool,  in  a  Spanish  cloak  of  mouse-grey 
velvet,  lined  with  ivory  silk,  and  fastened 
with  clasps  of  smoked  pearl  and  silver.  On 
her  head  she  wore  a  cap  of  the  same  colours 
The  milliner,  an  artist  spoiled  by  minister- 
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iug  to  a  long  course  of  puppets,  was  aghast 
at  the  order,  and  suggested  that  it  would 
make  Mrs.  Lauriston  look,  well — er — brown. 
Nouna  replied,  with  a  great  sweep  of  the 
eyelashes,  that  she  was  brown,  and  she  should 
be  sorry  to  look  anything  else.  And  indeed 
her  beauty  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in 
this  original  setting,  and  its  tints  might  pleas- 
antly have  suggested  to  the  fanciful  brown 
woods  in  the  haze  of  a  grey  October  day. 

They  reached  Gorleth,  the  nearest  railway- 
station  to  Maple  Lodge,  at  half-past  four. 
Sir  Henry  and  his  daughter  Cicely  were  on 
the  platform,  Cicely  in  a  short  grey  riding- 
habit,  looking  in  this  practical  garment  a 
thousand  times  handsomer  and  more  cap- 
tivating than  she  had  done  in  her  most 
brilliant  ball-dress,  according  to  the 'wont  of 
her  countrywomen,  who,  from  the  royal  ladies 
downwards,  never  look  worse  than  when 
dressed  solely  with  the  view  to  charm. 

Let  it  be  acknowledged  once  for  all  :  the 
Englishwoman,  to  her  credit  be  it  said,  is 
a  riding  animal,  a  walking  animal,  a  boating 
animal,   a   cooking    animal,   a   creature   fond 
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of  hard  work  and  hard  phiy,  full  of  energy 
and  capabilities  for  better  things  than  the 
piano-strumming  and  Oxford  local  cramming 
which  are  now  drummed  into  her  so  diligently. 
But  her  social  qualities  are  so  poor  as  to  be 
scarce  worth  cultivation  unless  some  better 
methods  be  discovered  than  those  now  in 
vogue.  Her  dancing  is  more  vigorous  than 
graceful,  her  conversation  is  inane,  her  deport- 
ment in  full  dress  uneasy  and  deplorable,  and 
her  manner  at  social  gatherings  where  no 
active  muscular  exertion  is  required  of  her, 
dull  and  constrained.  Ten  girls  are  handsome 
and  attractive  in  a  boat  or  on  the  tennis- 
ground  to  one  who  at  an  "at  home"  or  a 
dance  is  passable  enough  to  make  a  man  want 
an  introduction.  The  metropolis  has  the  pick 
of  the  market,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed, 
in  marriageable  maidens  as  in  flowers  and 
fruit.  But  all  alike  lose  their  freshest,  great- 
est charm  when  they  are  plucked  from  their 
natural  setting  of  country  green. 

George  had  an  inkling  of  this  truth  as  he 
helped  his  tiny  wife  out  of  the  railway  carriage, 
auiidst  the  stares  of  a  crowd  of  country  market- 
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/olk,  who  gaping  as  they  would  have  done 
if  a  regulation  fairy,  gauze  wings,  wand  and 
all,  had  suddenly  descended  down  the  wide 
chimney  on  to  their  cottage  hearth.  He 
should  love  and  admire  her  whatever  she  did, 
but  he  wanted  her  to  sway  the  sceptre  of 
conquest  over  all  these  friends  at  Willingham 
and  Maple  Lodge,  and  his  heart  ached  with 
fear  lest  a  breath  of  disapproval  should  touch 
her,  lest  she  should  appear  to  any  disadvantage 
under  such  new  conditions. 

She  herself,  happily,  was  toraiented  by  no 
such  fear.  She  ran  up  to  Sir  Henry,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  vile  suit  of  coarse  mustard- 
coloured  stuff,  a  common  little  hat  on  his 
head,  and  a  broad  smile  of  recovered  bliss  on 
his  face,  looking  as  no  self-respecting  farmer 
among  his  tenants  would  have  dared  to  look, 
and  rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  town  and 
tight    clothes. 

"  Why,  you  little  town-mouse,"  he  said, 
laughing  good-humouredly  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  tiny  lady,  "  I  don't  know  how  you  will 
live  down  here.  We  shall  have  to  feed  you 
on  butterflies'  wings  and  dew-drops  ;  I  should 
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think  a  mouthful  of  plain  roast  beef  would 
kill  you." 

"  Oh  no,  it  wouldn't,  Sir  Henry,"  cried 
Nouna,  distressed  and  offended  by  these 
doubts  cast  on  her  accomplishments.  "  I  eat 
a  great  deal,  don't  I,  George  ?  " 

"  Well,  more  than  one  would  expect,  to 
look  at  yon,"  admitted  her  husband,  remem- 
bering the  fiasco  of  the  wedding  breakfast. 

"  Besides,"  said  Nouna  astutely,  "  every- 
thing that  one  eats  comes  from  the  country. 
The  town  produces  nothing  but  soot ;  perhaps 
you  think  I  live  upon  that,  and  that's  what 
made  me  half  a  black  woman." 

The  genuine  black  woman,  Sundran,  was 
meanwhile  creating  a  great  sensation  ;  so  that, 
to  save  her  from  the  rustic  wit,  which  made 
up  in  blunt  obtrusiveness  what  it  lacked  in 
point,  she  was  packed  v/ith  her  mistress  inside 
the  Millards'  one-horse  brougham,  which,  like 
all  their  surroundings  in  their  country  retreat, 
was  almost  ostentatiously  modest  and  even 
shabby.  George  was  content  enough  to  share 
the  coachman's  seat. 

"  I  thought  the  maid   would   sit  outside ; 
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I  hadn't  reckoned  upon  your  bringing  a  lady 
of  so  striking  a  complexion,  George,"  said  Sir 
Henry  apologetically.  "  The  old  carriage  is 
such  a  lumbering  concern  that  I  thought  the 
brougham  would  be  quicker,  and  there's  a  cart 
for  the  luggage." 

George  laughed.  ''  If  I  had  my  choice  I'd 
go  on  the  cart,"  said  he.  ''I  am  yet  unspoiled 
by  my  promotion  to  matrimony." 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive  over  the  flat  country, 
too  marshy  to  be  dry  and  burnt  up  even  in 
summer.  Sir  Henry  and  his  pretty  daughter 
kept  pace  with  the  carriage,  and  flung  breezy 
commonplaces  at  their  guests  with  smiling, 
healthy  faces  that  made  their  conversational 
eff"orts  more  than  brilliant.  Nouna  peeped  out 
like  a  little  bird  at  the  flat  green  fields  and 
the  pollard  willows  wdth  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  say  that  she  had  quite  fathomed 
the  hidden  humour  of  the  whole  thing. 

"  I  like  the  country,"  she  called  to  Cicely 
with  an  exhaustive  nod,  as  if  she  had  lived 
in  and  loved  the  fields  for  years. 

And  at  sight  of  the  Lodge  itself  she  grew 
rapturous. 
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Sir  Heiny  Millard's  modest  country  resid- 
ence was  nothing  more  than  a  fair-sized  one- 
storied  white  cottage,  close  to  the  road,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by  a  little  garden 
just  big  enough  to  contain  a  semicircular 
drive,  a  small  half-moon  lawn,  and  tw^o  side- 
beds  full  of  roses.  A  stone-paved  verandah 
ran  the  whole  length  of  tbe  house,  and  a 
hammock  swung  between  two  of  the  supports 
of  the  green  roof,  in  what  would  have  been 
glaring  publicity  if  there  had  even  been  any 
public  to  speak  of  on  the  quiet  road  in  front. 
It  would  have  been  rather  a  pretty  little  place 
if  Sir  Henry,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
family,  had  not  j)referred  enlarging  it  by 
addino-  at  the  back  various  hideous  red  brick 
wings  and  outbuildings  of  his  own  designing, 
to  the  more  reasonable  course  of  taking  a 
larger  house.  The  pleasure  of  conceiving  and 
superintending  these  original  "  improvements  " 
had  indeed,  while  it  lasted,  been  the  most 
unalloyed  joy  of  Sir  Henry's  simple  life  ;  to 
worry  the  architect,  who  had  had  to  be  called 
in  at  the  last  to  .put  a  restraining  check  on 
Sir  Henry's  inspirations,  which  threatened  to 
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dispense  with  the  vulgar  adjuncts  of  passages 
and  staircases  ;  to  test  the  building  materials, 
samples  of  which  lay  about  the  sitting-rooms 
for  days;  above  all,  to  do  a  little  amateur 
bricklaying  during  the  workmen's  dinner-hour 
— were  joys  the  mere  memory  of  which 
thrilled  him  more  than  any  recollection  of  his 
honeymoon. 

Whatever  the  architectural  defects  of  the 
house  might  be,  Nouna  had  nothing  but 
admiration  for  it.  The  tiny  little  hall  ; 
the  box-like  drawing-room  to  the  right,  with 
high  glass  cupboards  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace  containing  apostle  spoons,  old  china 
bowls,  fragments  of  quartz  and  the  like ; 
the  bare-looking:  dinino:-room  to  the  left, 
furnished  as  plainly  as  a  school-i^oom,  and 
even  the  bake-house  which  led  out  from  it, 
all  enchanted  her  by  their  novelty ;  while 
the  bedroom  up-stairs,  ten  feet  square,  into 
which  she  was  shown,  put  the  climax  to  this 
deliciously  new  experience,  and  made  her  feel, 
as  she  expressed  herself  to  her  husband,  "that 
she  wished  she  had  married  a  farmer." 

To    George's    delight   she   ran    down-stairs 
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within  twenty  minutes  of  lier  arrival  in  tlie 
simplest  of  white  muslin  frocks,  with  a 
wonderful  scarlet  and  gold  sash.  But  he 
had  no  time  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
good  sense  in  dressing  so  appropriately 
before  she  was  off,  in  a  huge  garden-hat 
taken  with  instinctive  knowledge  of  what 
was  most  becoming  from  a  collection  in 
the  hall,  to  see  the  farm-yard — Sir  Henry's 
pride.  They  made  an  odd  pair — the  broad- 
shouldered,  solid-looking  country  gentleman, 
in  his  rough  suit,  and  the  small  airily -clad 
person  w^ho  varied  her  progress  by  occasional 
ecstatic  bounds  in  the  air,  which  made  the 
ends  of  her  sash  swirl  in  the  breeze  like  the 
wings  of  some  gorgeous  butterfly.  George 
and  the  girls,  with  Lady  Millard,  followed 
much  more  sedately.  When,  after  due  ad- 
miration of  cows  and  horses,  pigs  and 
poultry,  they  all  returned  to  the  verandah, 
fresh  objects  of  interest  presented  them- 
selves in  a  pretty  group  of  riders  at  that 
moment  climbing  the  hill  upon  which  the 
Loflge  stood. 

"  Uncle  Horace  ! "  cried  the  mrls,  as  Nouna 
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recognised  in  the  eldest  of  the  party  Lord 
Florencecourt.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
pretty  boys  of  about  eight  and  ten  on  ponies 
which  they  already  managed  as  if  boy  and 
pony  had  been  one  creature. 

"How  Horace  worships  those  boys!"  mut- 
tered Sir  Henry  enviously. 

Charlotte  had  run  down  to  open  the  gate, 
and  there  was  much  clatter  of  lively  greeting. 
Lord  Florencecourt,  though  he  seemed  happier 
down  here  with  his  children  than  he  had 
been  in  town,  showed  his  old  constraint  with 
Nouna.  It  was  therefore  with  great  surprise, 
not  only  to  the  young  husband  and  wife, 
but  to  their  host  and  his  family,  that  they 
learnt  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  You  see  I  haven't  lost  much  time  in 
paying  my  respects,  Mrs.  Lauriston,"  he  said, 
speaking  in  a  lively  tone,  but  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed reluctance  to  meet  her  eyes.  "  Those 
girls  would  like  to  flatter  themselves  that  my 
visit  is  for  them,  but  they  are  all  wrong." 

''Never  mind,  uncle,  llegie  and  Bertie  come 
to  see  us,"  cried  Ella,  giving  a  kiss  to  the 
youngest  boy. 
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Lord  Florencecourt  continued  :  "  The  fact 
is,  Mrs.  Lauriston,  we  know  that  you  will  be 
so  run  after  down  here,  that  when  you  have 
been  seen  a  little  there  will  be  no  getting 
hold  of  you.  So  my  wife  sent  me  to  ask 
you  and  George  to  stay  with  us  from  Friday 
to  Monday  the  week  after  next.  Mr.  Birch, 
our  member,  will  be  there,  and  we  thought  as 
he  has  come  to  the  front  so  much  lately  you 
might  like  to  meet  him."  Nouna  stole  a 
triumphant  glance  at  her  husband,  and  the 
girls,  who  were  near  enough  to  hear,  could 
not  forbear  little  unseen  eyebrow-raisings  of 
astonishment.  He  went  on  :  "Lady  Florence- 
court  will  call  upon  you  on  Monday,  but  she 
thought  it  best  to  send  her  invitation  at  once 
to  make  sure  of  you." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  Lady  Florencecourt ; 
I  shall  like  to  come  very  much,"  said  Nouna, 
who  was  brimming;  over  with  deliorht  and 
triumph.  "  Only  I  don't  think  I  could  do 
much  to  entertain  a  risino:  Member  of  Par- 
liament.  I  can't  talk  politics ;  but  perhaps 
he'd  like  to  learn  to  make  cocked  hats  out 
of   newspaper,  and  then  he   can  amuse  him- 

VOL.    II.  u 
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self    when   the   other   members    are    making 
dull  speeches/' 

"  I'm  sure  he'd  like  it  immensely  if  you 
will  teach  him,"  said  Lord  Florencecourt, 
with  cold  civility,  which  would  have  damped 
frivolity  less  aerial  than  Nouna's. 

The  girls  thought  Lady  Florencecourt  must 
have  been  bewitched  thus  to  transgress  her 
own  well-known  rule  of  ignoring  any  stranger 
whose  pedigree  was  not  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
She  had,  besides,  gone  so  far  as  to  gibe  at 
her  brother  for  admitting  ''a  loose-mannered 
young  woman  of  unknown  and  questionable 
antecedents" — as  she  styled  young  Mrs. 
Lauriston — into  the  society  of  his  daughters. 
And  now  she  was  sending  a  pressing  invita- 
tion by  the  mouth  of  her  husband,  whose 
prejudice  against  the  interloper  was  hardly 
concealed !  Decidedly  No  una  had  a  dash  of 
Eastern  magic  about  her.  Meanwhile  the 
young  lady  herself  was  troubling  her  head 
very  little  with  the  problem.  She  Avas  much 
struck  with  the  blue  eyes  and  curly  dark  hair 
of  the  younger  of  the  two  boys,  and  bending 
down  to  him  with  her  little  head  perched  on 
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one  side  in  the  coquettish  manner  she  used 
alike  to  man,  woman,  child,  or  animal,  she 
asked  with  a  smile  what  his  name  was. 

"Allow  me  to  present  him  with  proper 
ceremony,"  said  Ella  playfully.  *' Permit  me 
to  introduce  you,"  gravely  to  her  small  cousin, 
''  to  Mrs.  George  Lauriston.  Mrs.  Lauriston," 
turning  to  the  lady,  "  the  Honourable  Bertram 
Kilmorna  ! " 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  word 
when  Nouna  shot  up  from  her  bending  atti- 
tude as  if  at  an  electric  shock,  and  fixed 
her  great  eyes,  wide  with  bewilderment  and 
surprise,  on  Lord  Florencecourt,  who  was 
standing  behind  Ella  and  his  son,  near 
enough  to  hear  these  words  and  to  see 
their   effect. 

"  Kilmorna ! "  she  repeated  in  a  whisper, 
still  looking  full  at  the  Colonel,  whose  rug- 
ged face  had  grown  suddenly  rigid  and  grey. 
Then,  without  further  ceremony,  she  ran 
away  to  her  husband,  who  was  talking  to 
Lady  Millard  at  a  little  distance. 

"  George,  George ! "  she  said  in  a  tumult- 
uous whisper,  her  face  quivering  with  excite- 
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ment,  "  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Lady  Florence- 
court's  ;  tell  him  I  don't  want  to  go  ! " 

''  Why,  what's  this  ?  How  has  the  Colonel 
offended  yon  ? "  asked  George,  langhing. 

"He  hasn't  offended  me  at  all.  Only  I've 
changed  my  mind.  I  know  I — I  shouldn't 
like  Lady  Florencecourt.     I'd  rather  not  go." 

But  as  George  insisted  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  break  an  engagement  just  made, 
without  any  reason,  she  broke  from  him 
with  an  impatient  push,  and  disappeared 
into  the  house  just  before  Lord  Florence- 
court,  who  had  abruptly  discovered  that  he 
was  in  a  hucry  to  be  off,  took  his  leave. 
Ella  prevented  George  from  fetching  his 
wife   out. 

''It  is  only  some  little  caprice^  of  hers," 
she  said  persuasively,  not  guessing  that  there 
was  any  mystery  in  the  matter,  and  con- 
siderinsf  the  younof  bride's  conduct  as  the 
result  of  some  girlish  freak.  "  I  think  she 
was  offended  because  uncle  didn't  introduce 
the  boys  to  her.  She  will  be  all  right  if 
you  leave  her  alone  a  few  minutes." 

But  George  was  not  unnaturally  annoyed 
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at  his  wife's  radeness,  and  lie  followed  her 
into  the  little  drawing-room,  wdiere  he  found 
her  with  her  nose  flattened  ao-ainst  the 
window,  staring  at  Lord  Florenceconrt's 
retreating  figure.  She  had  no  explanation 
to  give  of  her  conduct,  but  persisted  in 
beojoino-  him  not  to  take  her  to  Willinoiiam. 
As  he  remained  firm  on  this  point,  and  con- 
tinued to  press  her  for  her  reasons,  she  grew 
mutinous,  and  at  last  peace  was  only  made 
between  them  on  the  conditions  that  she 
would  go  to  Willino'ham  if  he  would  not 
tease   her  with  any  more  questions. 

And  George  had  to  be  content  with  this 
arrangement,  being  above  all  things  anxious 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  miraculous  change 
of  front  on  the  part  of  Lady  Florencecourt 
and  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

At  dinner  at  Maple  Lodge  on  tlie  evening 
of  their  arrival,  George  Lauriston  and  liis 
wife  met  the  gentle  Dicky  Wood,  who  had 
come  down  the  day  before,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  riding  with  the  son  of  Sir  Henry's 
steward.  Nouna  was  much  pleased  by  this 
compliance  with  her  wishes,  and  showed  her 
appreciation  of  it  by  flirting  very  prettily  at 
dinner  with  the  young  guardsman.  Later 
in  the  evening  she  held  in  the  verandah  a 
little  court,  and  chanted  them  some  half- 
wild,  half-monotonous  Indian  songs  in  a  tiny 
thread  of  sweet  voice,  with  some  plaintive  low 
notes  that  lived  in  the  memory.  And  George, 
who  was  standing  with  Ella  some  yards  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  group,  felt  thrilled 
through  and  through  by  the  weird  melodies, 
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and  liked  to  fancy  that  in  these  native  songs 
of  hers  the  soul-voice,  that,  in  the  tumult- 
uous life  of  emotions  and  sensations  in  which 
she  found  her  happiness,  had  small  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  forced  up  its  little  note 
and  promised  a  richer  fulness  of  melody  by 
and  by. 

It  was  not  by  the  man's  choice,  but  the 
girl's,  that  he  and  Ella  found  themselves 
together.  At  the  present  time  there  was 
only  one  woman  in  Lauriston's  world,  and  in 
his  absorption  in  his  wife  the  ungrateful  fellow 
was  incapable  even  of  feeling  his  old  friendly 
pleasure  in  Ella's  society.  Her  interest  in 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  the  way  with 
that  splendid  institution  for  the  comfort  and 
consolation  of  man — plain  women,  had  grown 
tenfold  stronger  since]  he  had  lowered  himself 
to  the  usual  dead  level  of  his  foolish  sex,  by 
marrying  through  his  eyes.  To  Ella  this 
downfall  was  quite  tragic  ;  she  had  thought 
and  hoped  so  much  for  him  ;  he  had  feeling, 
sense,  ambition,  was,  in  fact,  not  the  mere 
beautifully  turned  out  figure-head  of  a  man 
who,  under  various  disguises  of  light  or  dark 
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complexion,  slim  or  heavy  build,  was  continu- 
ally saying  to  her  the  same  commonplaces, 
betraying  to  her  the  same  idealess  vacuity, 
at  dinner,  ball,  and  garden-party.  Yet  here 
he  was,  bound  for  life,  and  by  his  own  choice, 
to  a  beautiful  pet  animal,  with  all  the  fascin- 
ating ways  of  a  kitten,  who  could  gambol  and 
scratch,  and  bask  in  warmth  and  shiver  in 
cold,  and  whom  nevertheless  he  undoubtedly 
worshipped.  Ella,  whose  mind  was  of  an  intel- 
lectual cast,  and  in  whom  the  passions  had  as 
yet  only  developed  in  an  ardent  but  hazy  ador- 
ation of  dead-and-gone  heroes,  very  naturally 
underrated  the  strength  of  one  side  of  a  man's 
nature,  and  was  cast  down  when  the  creature 
whose  sympathetic  comprehension  of  her  high- 
est aspirations  had  made  her  raise  him  to  a 
demigod  proved  to  be  in  truth  only  a  Very  man. 
She  fancied,  poor  child,  that  he  showed  deteri- 
oration already  ;  when  she  reminded  him  at 
dinner  that  she  had  not  yet  returned  a  book 
of  Emerson's  he  had  lent  her,  George  laughed 
carelessly,  and  said  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  it. 

'*  Don't    you    remember    you    particularly 
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advised  me  to  read  the  articles  on  '  Goethe ' 
and  '  Napoleon '  ?  "  she  asked  rather  acidly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they're  very  good,"  said  he,  with 
a  man's  irritating  frivolity,  smiling  at  liis  wife, 
who  was  shutting  one  eye  and  holding  her 
glass  of  claret  up  to  tlie  light,  in  imitation 
of  an  elderly  connoisseur,  for  the  amusement 
of  Dicky.  Then,  perceiving  in  a  pause  that 
he  had  offended  Ella,  he  hastened  to  say  peni- 
tently :  ''I  haven't  done  muck  reading  lately; 
but  you  have,  I  suppose  ;  you  are  always  so 
good." 

"I  don't  read  because  I  am  ^ood,  but 
because  I  like  it,"  she  answered  coldly. 

And  George,  reflecting  on  the  oddity  of 
Ella's  trying  to  improve  him  as  lie  had  tried 
to  improve  Nouna,  had  taken  the  snub  meekly 
as  a  bolt  of  retributive  providence. 

But  when  she  got  an  opportunity  of  speech 
with  him  alone  in  the  verandah,  in  a  rather 
melancholy  and  remorseful  frame  of  mind,  she 
"  had  her  say  "  after  her  sex's  fashion. 

"  One  mustn't  expect  you  to  be  the  same 
person  that  you  were  three  months  ago, 
George,"   she    began,    with    a   very   humble, 
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deprecating  manner.  "  Otherwise  I  would  ask 
you  why  we  don't  hear  of  your  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  writer,  as  we  heard  then  there 
was  a  probability  of  your  doing." 

George  laughed  with  the  same  maddening 
indifference  to  his  deterioration,  and  asked 
if  he  mio^ht  smoke.  With  a  cio^arette  between 
his  lips,  flourishing  before  her  eyes  the  privi- 
lege of  a  man,  he  felt  more  of  a  man's  com- 
manding position. 

'*  I  haven't  come  to  the  front,"  said  he, 
*'  because  I  haven't  made  any  steps  at  all, 
either  forward,  backward,  or  in  any  direction. 
I've  been  lazy,  Ella,  miserably,  culpably  lazy, 
and  if  my  great  thoughts  have  not  yet  stirred 
the  world,  it  is  no  doubt  only  because  they 
have  not  been  committed  to  paper." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  satisfied,  of  course  that  is 
everything.  Ambition,  I  see,  is  not  the 
great,  never  pausing,  never  ceasing  motive- 
power  that  we  poor  foolish  women  are  taught 
to  believe  ;  it  is  a  pretty  whim,  to  be  taken 
up  alternately  with  a  fit  of  smoking,  or  moun- 
tain-climbing, as  we  girls  change  about  be- 
tween tennis  and  tatting." 
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*'  Not  quite,  Ella,"  said  George,  doing  her 
the  justice  to  grow  serious  when  he  saw  how 
deeply  and  unselfishly  she  was  in  earnest. 
'*  Ambition  does  not  die  for  lying  a  short 
time  hidden  by  other  feelings ;  and  surely 
even  if  it  loses  a  little  of  its  bitter  keenness, 
it  gains  by  being  no  longer  wholly  selfish." 

"  A  beautiful  answer,  at  least.  And  no 
doubt  contentment  is  better  than  ambition." 

"  I  don't  know  what  contentment  is,  except 
by  seeing  it  in  the  faces  of  cows  and  pigs. 
No  passion  could  be  stifled  by  such  a  tepid 
feeling  as  that.  I  am  not  contented,  I  am 
happy.  So  will  you  be  some  day,  and  you 
will  let  your  bright  wits  rest  a  little  while, 
and  you  will  understand." 

Understand  ?  No,  she  felt  that  was  im- 
possible, as  she  looked  down  at  the  big, 
handsome  man  sitting  on  the  hammock  below 
her,  his  eyes  bright,  not  with  serene,  but 
with  ardent  happiness,  content  to  bend  all 
his  faculties  to  the  will  of  a  creature  whom 
he  must  know  to  be  his  inferior  in  every 
way.  She  did  not  wish  to  understand  such 
a  decadence  as  that. 
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*'  Then  you  will  give  up  all  idea  of  writing  ? " 

^'  No.  I  am  more  anxious  to  distinguish 
myself  than  ever,  as  things  have  turned  out. 
A  man  who  suddenly  finds  himself  to  be 
married  to  a  rich  wife  feels  as  if  he  had  got 
off  at  a  false  start,  and  is  put  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. But  so  far  I  own  my  wife  has  taken 
up  all  my  time.  You  see,  she  didn't  know 
she  was  going  to  be  rich  any  more  than  I 
did,  and  being  hardly  more  than  a  child,  she 
wants  as  .  much  looking  after  at  first  as  a 
baby  at  the  edge  of  a  pond." 

"  And  this  is  the  sort  of  woman  who  gets 
a  man's  best  love  !  "  thought  Ella  half  bitterly, 
half  disdainfully. 

"  And  of  course  you  choose  her  friends  for 
her,"  suggested  Ella,  not  quite  hiding  her 
feeling. 

''  I  can't  quite  do  that,  yet  at  least,"  said 
George.  "  Nobody  but  all  of  you  has  got 
further  than  acquaintance  yet." 

"  But  of  course  you  are  very  particular  about 
those  acquaintances  ?  " 

Decidedly  Ella  was  in  her  most  disagreeable 
mood  to-night. 
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**  I  do  my  best,"  said  he  briefly. 

"  And  of  course  it's  all  nonsense  about  the 
smoking-parties,  and  Captain  Paseoe  being 
there  neariy  every  night." 

George  felt  a  shock.  Mentioned  in  that 
manner,  the  evening  calls  of  his  friends,  the 
admittance  among  the  callers  of  a  man  whom 
he  cordially  disliked,  but  whom  he  had  no 
grounds  strongs  enouQ:li  for  insultino-  were 
heavy  accusations. 

*'  I  see  my  own  friends  as  freely  as  I  did 
when  I  was  a  bachelor,  certainly,"  said  he, 
cold  in  his  turn.  "Nouna  is  too  sensible  to 
prevent  that.  As  for  Captain  Paseoe,  he 
has  not  been  in  our  house  more  than  three 
times  at  the   outside." 

Ella  dared  not  say  more  on  this  subject, 
even  if  she  had  had  more  to  say.  She  looked 
out  at  the  swallows,  flying  low  over  the  young 
trees  of  the  plantation  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  and  asked  musingly  : 

"  Do  you  like  being  rich  '?  " 

"  It's  not  bad  for  a  change,"  answered 
George  philosophically. 

'*  I   hate  it.     I  always  feel  with    papa,   so 
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glad  to  shake  off  the  big  house  and  the  foot- 
men and  the  feeling  that  the  great  human 
world  is  surging  round  without  touching  you, 
and  to  get  back  to  my  tiny  room  where  I 
can  almost  water  the  plants  in  my  window 
without  coming  in  at  the  door,  and  to  the 
farm  and  my  pensioners  that  I  take  tracts 
to.  They  never  read  them,  but  it  is  quite 
as  much  a  matter  of  etiquette  to  leave  them 
as  it  is  to  make  calls  in  town,  and  they  are 
dreadfully  insulted  if  I  forget." 

"  But  you've  always  been  well  off  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
Money  rolls  together  in  such  ugly  fashions. 
Look  at  mamma's.  When  her  father  made 
his  millions,  thousands  of  people  were  ruined. 
Well,  you  know,  that's  horrible  !  " 

"  They  chose  to  speculate,  remember. 
They  must  have  known  no  lottery  has  all 
prizes." 

''  It's  hideous  to  think  of,  all  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  your  |)roperty  descends  to 
you  by  a  long  line  of  greedy  land-scrapers, 
you  know  it  has  grown  in  value  because 
other  people's  has  decreased,   and  that  your 
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tenants  have  to  pinch  themselves  to  make 
up  your  handsome  rent-roll.  And  you  haven't 
even  done  the  wretched  work  for  it  that  the 
speculator  has  done  to  get  his  ! " 

*'  It's  lucky  all  capitalists  are  not  so  soft- 
hearted, or  there'd  be  an  end  to  enterprise, 
which  by  the  by  is  brother  to  your  god 
Ambition." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  making  preparations  for  re- 
organising the  universe,  only  lifting  up  a 
little  weak  mew  of  discontent  with  my  corner 
of  it.  And  your  wife's  money  :  is  it  the 
result  of  a  robbery  of  recent  date,  like  ours, 
or  plunder  that  has  been  rolling  down  for 
generations,  like  Lord  Florencecourt's  ? " 

*'  Well,  really,  I've  never  put  it  to  her 
trustees  in  that  way,  and,  now  I  think  of  it, 
why  I  really  don't  know.  But  as  Nouna's 
father  was  a  soldier,  and  there's  very  little 
loot  to  be  got  in  our  days,  I  expect  it  has 
rolled  down." 

"  And  you  don't  really  care  how  it  was  got 
together  ? " 

"Yes,  I  do,  now  I  think  of  it.  But  to  tell 
you   the   truth,   the   lawyers    have   managed 
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thing-s  so  easilv  for  us  that  all  we've  been 
called  upon  to  do  is  to  spend  the  money,  a 
very  elementary  process," 

"  What  a  strang-e  thino^ !  " 

"  Why  ?  By  the  by,  so  it  is,  when  one 
comes  to  think  about  it.  It's  altogether 
contrary  to  one's  personal  and  traditional 
experience  of  lawyers." 

"  When  mamma  married,"  said  Ella,  pur- 
suing her  own  train  of  thought,  '*  her  money 
was  tied  up  and  fenced  round  with  as  many 
precautions  as  if  poor  dear  old  papa  had  been 
a  brio-and.  He  often  laug;hs  about  it,  and 
says  she  couldn't  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  without 
a  power  of  attorney.  So  that  it  really  does 
seem  very  astonishing." 

"  It  docs,"  assented  George,  who,  never 
before  having  had  experience  of  money  in 
any  but  infinitesimal  quantities,  had  been  much 
readier  to  take  things  for  granted  than  Avas 
this  granddaughter  of  a  Chicago  millionnaire. 

"  What  would  you  do,  George,  if  you  found 
out  it  had  been  made  by  supplying  bad 
bayonets  to  the  English  army,  or  anything 
like  that  ? "  she  asked,  half-laughing,  but  not 
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without  a  secret  wonder  whether  this  easy- 
got  gold  would  turn  out  to  have  unimpeach- 
able antecedents. 

The  question  gave  George  a  great  shock. 
He  jumped  up  from  the  hammock  across 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  with  a  white  face. 

"  Good  heavens,  Ella !  What  makes  you 
say  that  ? "  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  each 
word  sounding  as  if  it  were  being  ground 
out  of  him. 

"  Don't  take  it  like  that,"  said  she  nerv- 
ously, almost  as  much  moved  as  he,  and 
impelled  by  his  strong  feeling  to  be  more 
impressed  than  she  had  been  at  first  with 
her  own  surmise.  "  I  onlv  sug-aested — it 
came  into  my  head — I  don't  know  anything 
about  it." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  shouldn't  say  things  like 
that,  you  know,  Ella,  even  in  fun.  The  mere 
suggestion  gives  one  such  an  awful  shock. 
It's  like  cold  water  down  one's  back,"  said 
he,  trying  to  laugh. 

"  I  didn't  mean  it,  indeed,"  said  she,  quite 
unable  to  take  a  jesting  tone.  "As  if  one 
would  say  a  thing   like    that  in    earnest !     I 
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never  guessed   you  would  think  twice  about 
a  foolish  speech  like  that !  " 

But  they  both  felt  uncomfortable ;  and 
both  were  glad  when  George,  noticing  that 
Dicky  Wood  was  standing  near  anxious  to 
get  a  word  with  the  jolly  nice  girl  Ella, 
but  much  too  diffident  to  come  forward  at 
the  risk  of  intruding  unwelcomely  upon  a 
tete-a-tete,  drew  him  into  their  group  by 
asking  if  he  had  been  in  Norfolk  before. 

And  so  both  George  and  Ella  were  able 
to  shuffle  off  the  burden  of  a  conversation 
which  had  grown  decidedly  difficult  to  keep 
up,  and  the  memory  of  which  made  a  slight 
constraint  between  them,  on  the  man's  side 
especially,  for  two  or  three  days. 

Nouna,  to  her  husband's  great  comfort 
and  gladness,  was  behaving  beautifully,  and 
putting  new  life  by  her  gaiety  into  the 
whole  household,  the  younger  members  of 
which,  in  spite  of  Ella's  intelligence  and  her 
sisters'  beauty,  were  a  little  wanting  in 
those  electric  high  spirits  which,  in  the  routine 
of  a  quiet  country-house,  are  as  sunshine  to 
the  crops.     The  day  after  their  arrival   was 
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Sunday,  and  the  morning  church-going  had 
been  a  fiery  ordeal  for  George,  not  from 
rehgious  indifference,  but  from  the  misgiving 
that  if  Nouna  could  not  keep  from  smiling 
in  the  course  of  a  well-conducted  service  in 
a  West  End  church,  she  would  certainly  be 
carried  out  in  convulsions  from  the  Willing- 
ham  place  of  worship,  where  the  school 
children,  summer  and  winter,  sniffed  through 
the  service  in  a  distressing  chorus,  while  the 
loud-voiced  clerk's  eccentric  Eng^lish  rancr 
throughout  the  building,  drowning  the  old 
vicar's  feeble  voice ;  and  where  the  vicar's 
wife,  a  strong-minded  lady,  whose  district- 
visiting  was  a  sort  of  assize,  had  been  known 
to  "pull  up"  her  reverend  husband  pub- 
licly from  her  pew  immediately  below  the 
pulpit  when,  as  not  infrequently  happened, 
he  turned  over  two  leaves  of  his  sermon 
instead  of  one,  and  went  quietly  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  "  Turned  over  two 
leaves  1  Bless  me,  so  I  have ! "  he  would 
murmur,  and  rectify  his  mistake  with  a 
tranquil  nod. 

So    George   had    put   his   wife    through    a 
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very  severe  drill  before  starting,  and  had 
strictly  forbidden  her  so  much  as  to  sneeze 
without  his  permission.  She  had  a  narrow 
escape  at  the  offertory,  when  one  of  the 
churchwardens,  with  a  lively  remembrance 
of  the  artifices  of  his  own  youth,  shovelled 
a  penny  into  the  fingers  of  each  of  his  off- 
sprmg  with  one  hand,  while  he  presented 
the  plate  menacingly  with  the  other.  But 
glancing  up  at  her  husband  and  perceiving 
a  frown  of  acute  terror  on  his  face,  she  con- 
trived to  choke  in  silence ;  and  the  day 
was  gained. 

On  the  following  Monday  too,  when  the 
dreaded  Lady  Florencecourt  fulfilled  her  threat 
of  calling  and  proved  equal  to  her  reputa- 
tion for  unamiability,  the  young  wife  was, 
as  she  triumphantly  averred  afterwards,  *'  very 
good."  The  county  censor  proved  to  be  a 
fair,  florid  woman  of  middle  height,  rather 
stout,  and  with  features  so  commonplace 
that,  without  the  saving  shield  of  her  title, 
they  would  have  been  called  common.  She 
had  arrogant  and  capricious  manners,  an  oily 
self-satisfied  voice,  and  an  ill  word  for  every- 
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body.  Whenever  her  husband,  who  accom- 
panied her  on  this  occasion,  ventured  to  make 
a  remark,  she  turned  to  look  at  him  with  a 
resigned  air,  as  if  she  were  used  to  being  made 
a  martyr  at  the  stake  of  his  imbecility.  She 
examined  Nouna  from  head  to  foot  throug;h 
a  gold  double  eyeglass,  as  if  the  young  wife 
had  been  a  charity -girl  convicted  of  miscon- 
duct, and  made  no  remark  to  her  except 
to  ask  her  if  she  was  interested  in  the  Zenana 
Missions,  to  which  Nouna  replied  rather 
haughtily  that  Indian  ladies  were  no  more 
in  need  of  missionaries  than  Eno;lish  ones  : 
after  which  thrust  and  counter-thrust  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  conversation  lan- 
guished, and  that  later  in  the  day  George 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  his  wife 
not  to  break  off  their  engagement  to  go  to 
Willingham.  She  said  it  would  just  spoil 
the  end  of  their  visit  to  the  Millards,  for 
one  of  whom  she  had  begun  to  feel  a  real 
affection.  This  was  the  sharp-tongued  Ella, 
whose  intelligence  she  had  the  wit  to  recog- 
nise, and  whose  smart  sayings  amused  her. 
It  was  on   the  evening   of  a   day   in   the 
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course  of  which  this  oddly-assorted  pair  of 
friends  had  been  a  good  deal  together  that 
George,  on  going  up-stairs  to  his  room  after 
a  last  cigar  with  his  host,  found  his  wife 
not,  as  usual,  fast  asleep  like  a  child,  but 
perched  upon  the  bed  in  the  attitude  of  a 
Hindoo  idol,  with  a  big  book  open  on  her 
crossed  knees,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
nearest  candle. 

''  Hallo  !  "  said  he,  ''  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  slowly, 
with  an  air  of  suspicion  and  curiosity. 

'*  Nothing  is  the  matter,^'  she  said  gravely, 
and  turning  down  a  whole  half-leaf  of  the 
book  before  her  to  keep  the  place,  she  closed 
it  carefully,  and  handed  it  to  him  with  an 
affectation  of  solemn  indifference.  "  I  have 
been  reading,"  she  added  with  decision. 

George  looked  at  the  title  of  the  pon- 
derous volume,  and  observed  that  it  was 
The  Complete  Works  of  Xenophon.  He  opened 
it  without  a  smile  at  the  page  she  had  turned 
down,  arid  remarking  that  it  was  about  half-way 
through  the  volume,  said  she  had  got  on  very 
well  if  she  had  read  so  much  in  one  evening. 
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"  I  skipped  a  little — the  dry  parts,"  she 
observed  modestly,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  it 
was  impossible  for  George  to  tell  whether 
she  meant  to  be  taken  seriously  or  not. 

''  Dry ! "  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  eye- 
brows, "why,  he  is  the  very  lightest  of 
light  reading.  Xenophon  was  the  most 
frivolous  man  I  ever  knew ;  he  was  at 
school  with  me." 

She  crawled  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
stretching  over  the  rail  to  the  dressing-table, 
on  which  George  had  placed  the  volume,  she 
recovered  it  with  a  violent  muscular  effort, 
and  turned  back  the  leaves  to  the  title-page. 

"This  book  was  published  in  1823  ;  so  you 
are  much  older  than  you  told  me  you  were, 
I  see,"  she  said  simply,  wdiile  George,  unable 
to  contain  himself  longer,  burst  out  into  a 
long  laugh,  and  made  a  dive  at  her,  which 
she  evaded  like  a  squirrel,  still  staring  at 
him  with  unmoved  gravity,  so  that  his  mirth 
died  away  in  wonderment  and  in  a  rush  of 
tenderness  as  he  perceived  the  pathos  of  this 
futile  plunge  into  the  mazes  of  learning. 

As  he  recovered  his  gravity  the  expression 
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of  her  mobile  face  also  changed ;  after  a 
moment's  shy  silence  their  eyes  met,  and  each 
saw  the  other  through  a  luminous  mist. 

'•'  What  are  3^ou  crying  for  ? "  she  asked 
tremulously ;  and  in  a  moment  flung  herself 
impulsively  into  his  ready  arms.  "  Why 
didn't  you  marry  Ella  ? "  was  her  next  ques- 
tion, shot  suddenly  into  his  ear  in  the  midst 
of  an  incoherent  outburst  of  the  passionate 
tenderness  that  glowed  ever  in  his  heart  for 
her. 

"  Marry  Ella ! "  said  he,  feeling  a  shock 
of  surprise  at  the  remembrence  that  he  had 
indeed  once  offered  to  make  the  good  little 
blue-stocking  his  wife.  "  Why,  what  makes 
you  ask  such  a  question  as  that  ?  Are  you 
jealous  ? " 

*'  Oh,  no.  Bat  I  see  that  she  would  have 
had  you,  and  therefore  you  were  foolish  not 
to  have  her." 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late  now,  and 
I  shall  have  to  put  up  with  the  consequences 
of  my  folly,"  said  he,  pressing  her  tenderly 
to  him. 

"That's  just  what  I  thought,"  she  agreed 
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quite  plaintively.  "Miss  Glass  says  a  good 
wife  must  cook,  Ella  says  a  good  wife  must 
read,  but  nobody  says  a  good  wife  must  just 
sino-  and  lauorh  and  amuse  herself  as  I  do. 
And  so  when  you're  tired  of  kissing  me,  you 
will  feel  you  had  better  not  have  married 
me,  but  only  have  amused  yourself  like  Dicky 
Wood — "     She  paused  significantly. 

"  Dicky  Wood  !  "  echoed  he  sharply. 

''  —With  Chloris  White." 

George  moved  uneasily ;  he  was  angry  and 
disturbed. 

"  You  must  not  say  such  things — you  must 
not  think  them.  The  name  of  such  a  w^oman 
as  that  is  not  fit  to  pass  your  lips." 

"  But,  George,"  she  argued,  looking  straight 
into  his  eyes  with  penetrating  shrew^dness, 
"  if  you  had  not  been  you,  say,  if  you  had 
been  Rahas   or  Captain  Pascoe,  I  might — " 

He  stopped  the  w^ords  upon  her  lips  with 
a  great  gravity  which  awed  her  and  kept 
her  very  still,  very  attentive,  while  he  spoke. 

"When  God  throws  an  innocent  girl  into 
the  arms  of  an  honest  man,  Nouna,  as  you 
came  into  mine,  she  is  a  sacred  sift,  received 
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with  sucli  reverent  love  that  she  must  always 
hold  herself  holy  and  pure,  and  never  even 
let  any  thought  of  evil  come  into  her  heart, 
so  that  she  may  be  the  blessing  God  intended. 
I  was  born  into  the  world  to  protect  you  and 
shield  you  from  harm,  my  darling ;  and  so 
my  love  was  ready  for  you  at  the  moment 
when  your  innocence  might  have  put  you  in 
danger,  just  as  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  your 
life." 

"  Supposing  you  were  to  die  first  ?  "  suggested 
she,  not  flippantly,  but  with  an  awestruck 
consideration  of  possibilities. 

"  A  soldier  can  always  last  out  till  his 
duty's  done,"  said  George,  with  quiet  con- 
viction. 

After  this  Nouna  remained  silent  a  little 
while,  but  that  her  ideas  had  not  been  working 
in  quite  the  desired  direction  was  evident 
when  she  next  spoke. 

*'  If,  as  you  say,  your  love  will  keep  me 
safe  and  good  whatever  I  do,  I  needn't  be 
so  particular,"  she  argued,  "  and  it  won't 
do  me  any  harm  to  go  and  see  this  Mrs. 
Chloris    White,    and   ask   her   to   leave   poor 
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Dicky  alone,  and  let  liim  meet  some  one  who 
will  be  a  blessing  to  him.  I  want  him  to 
marry  Ella." 

George  was  thunderstruck. 

"Go  and  see  Chloris  White  !  I'd  as  soon 
let  you  go  to  the  Morgue  !  " 

*'  But  1  know  1  could  persuade  her  to  give 
him  up ;  I  know  just  what  I  w^ould  say,  just 
how  1  would  look.  I've  thought  it  all  over  ; 
and  surely  anything's  better  than  that  he 
should  rush  back  to  her  as  soon  as  he  gets 
to  town,  and  undo  all  the  good  we've  done 
him  in  the  country." 

She  spoke  with  a  pretty  little  matronly  air 
of  perfectly  sincere  benevolence. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  her  husband  de- 
cisively, laying  his  hand  on  her  head  with  his 
gravest  air  of  authority,  "  you  cannot  go  ;  it  is 
out  of  the  c[uestion.  You  must  not  even  men- 
tion such  a  wdld  idea  to  any  one  ;  they  would 
be  horribly  shocked.  But  we'll  keep  poor 
Dicky  safe  among  us  by  much  better  means 
than  that,  I  promise  you.  So  now  go  to 
sleep,  and  dont  ever  let  such  an  idea  come 
into  vour  head  again." 
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She  let  herself  be  kissed  quite  brightly  and 
submissively,  and  rubbed  her  cheek  against 
his  with  affection  which  might  have  been 
taken  to  argue  docility.  But  her  own  fan- 
tastic notion  of  helping  her  friend  remained  in 
her  mind  quite  unmoved  by  her  husband's 
prohibition. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  finish 
their  stay  in  Norfolk  by  the  dreaded  three 
days  at  Willingham,  neither  George  nor  Nouna 
made  any  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  felt  the 
comins:  visit  to  be  a  severe  ordeal.  Un- 
doubtedly  it  would  be  a  cruelly  abrupt  change 
from  the  cheerful  homeliness  of  the  Lodge, 
to  the  penitential  atmosphere  in  which  the 
household  of  Lady  Florencecourt  passed  their 
days.  So  notorious  was  the  character  of  the 
oracious  chatelaine  that  Willinojham  Hall  was 
commonly  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
House  of  Correction,  a  tide  to  which  the 
severely  simple  style  of  its  architecture  gave 
no  ver}^  flat  denial.  Willingham  Church  stood 
in  the  orromids  belonoinoj  to  the  Hall,  so  that 
Nouna  had  had  an  opportunity  of  shuddering 
at  the  sombre  dreariness  of  the  mansion  even 
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before  the  return  call  slie  had  made  with  Lady 
Millard  and  Cicely,  on  which  occasion  she 
had  sat  almost  mute  on  a  high-backed  chair, 
looking  as  insignificant  and  unhappy  as  a 
starved  mouse,  thinking  that  Lady  Florence- 
court's  light  eyes  looked  like  the  glass  marbles 
with  which  she  played  at  solitaire,  and  what  a 
2:ood  model  her  face  w^ould  be  for  one  of  those 
india-rubber  heads  that  children  squeeze  up 
into  grotesque  grimaces. 

She  cried  at  parting  with  the  Millards,  like 
a  little  girl  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time. 
Sir  Henry,  with  his  simple  good  humour  ; 
Lady  Millard,  with  her  quiet  manners,  and 
the  quick  black  eyes  whose  flashing  keenness 
and  sympathy  showed  the  burning  soul  of  the 
New  World  flickering  in  uneasy  brightness 
among  the  glowing  embers  of  the  Old  ;  Cicely 
and  Charlotte,  fair,  kind  creatures,  who  filled 
up  the  pauses  gracefully,  the  one  by  merely 
smiling,  the  other  by  a  gentle  rain  of  chatter 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  think  a  fascin- 
ating social  accomplishment ;  and,  above  all, 
Ella,  of  the  sallow  face,  the  sharp  tongue,  and 
the  warm  heart,  were  a  group  to  live  pleasantly 
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in  the  memory,  and  to  make  the  approaching 
encounter  with  the  unamiable  hosts  of  Willing- 
ham  more  disagreeable  by  contrast.  It  added 
to  poor  Nouna's  forlornness  in  these  circum- 
stances that  her  husband  absolutely  forbade 
her  taking  Sundran  with  her,  as,  although  he 
was  very  anxious  for  an  accidental  meeting 
between  Lord  Florencecourt  and  the  Indian 
woman,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  force  upon 
his  host  the  presence  of  a  person  to  whom, 
if  only  as  the  result  of  a  prejudice,  he  had 
a  strong  aversion. 

Lady  Florencecourt  sent  a  lumbering  old 
family  travelling  carriage,  with  powdered 
footmen  and  bewigged  coachman,  to  bring 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  to  the  Hall.  Nouna 
rather  liked  this  old-world  state,  which,  as 
her  education  had  embraced  the  experiences 
of  Paul  Clifford  and  Martin  Blakeborough  of 
"  The  King's  Mail,"  stimulated  her  imagin- 
ation. She  crammed  her  little  fingers  tightly 
into  her  husband's  hand  as  they  entered  the 
long  straight  drive,  with  a  deep  grass  border 
on  each  side  flanked  by  tall  trees,  which  led  up 
to  Willingham  Hall. 
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"  Keep  up  your  spirits,  George,"  she 
quavered,  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
imposing  front  door.  "There  aren't  any 
spikes  to  get  over  if  we  have  to  run  away." 

And  she  entered  the  hall  with  the  air  of  a 
prisoner  who  hopes  he'll  get  off  because  he's 
such  a  little  one.  They  were  shown  up  to 
their  room  at  once,  and  when  they  came  down 
to  the  drawino^-rooms,  which  were  a  succession 
of  vast  wildernesses,  with  all  the  defects  of 
apartments  too  large  for  the  human  atoms 
who  lived  in  them,  they  found,  to  Nouna's 
great  relief,  that  not  only  was  the  great  Mr. 
Birch  there  already,  but  he  had  brought  with 
him  a  real  live  daughter,  a  girl  about  twenty, 
who  seemed  just  as  much  relieved  by  the  sight 
of  a  young  face  as  Nouna  herself  was.  Lord 
Florencecourt  was  there,  looking  as  .if  he  had 
been  kept  in  against  his  will  from  the  society 
of  his  boys  ;  and  Lady  Florencecourt,  who 
made  it  a  boast  that  she  never  interrupted 
her  charitable  work  for  anybody,  worked  away 
at  certain  hideous  convict-like  garments,  which 
she  was  knitting  in  very  coarse  scrubby  grey 
wool  for  the  unlucky  poor,  while  she  held  forth 
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on  the  ingratitude  of  the  "  masses,"  the  vicious 
extravao-ance  of  the  "  classes,"  and  the  short- 
comings  of  everybody  all  round ;  while  Mr. 
Birch,  who  was  a  bald-headed  man  with  a 
great  expanse  of  knobby  forehead,  which  was 
in  itself  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  party, 
agreed  with  everything — perhaps  a  habit  he 
had  contracted  at  Westminster. 

The  two  younger  ladies  drew  instinctively 
nearer  and  nearer  each  other,  until  they  were 
close  enough  to  grow  confidential,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  strictly  defensive  alliance.  By 
the  time  Lord  Florencecourt  suggested  an 
excursion  through  the  grounds  to  see  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Norman  church,  which  had 
been  built  at  the  same  period  as  the  one  still 
standing,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it, 
adversity  had  made  Nouna  and  Miss  Birch 
inseparable  as  love-birds.  Before  the  evening 
was  over,  little  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  reason  to 
conorratulate  herself  on  having  found  such  an 
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ally.  For  her  acid  hostess  treated  her  with 
only  the  barest  possible  show  of  civility,  and 
Lord  Florencecourt,  while  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  be  more  courteous,  betrayed 
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ill  liis  eyes  such  a  rooted  and  cold  dislike 
that  Nouna,  with  her  strong  sensitiveness  to 
every  shade  of  feeling  in  the  people  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact,  shrank  into  her- 
self and  was  completely  miserable,  casting 
forlorn  glances  across  the  table  at  her  husband, 
who  felt  scarcely  happier  than  she,  but  in 
w^hom  was  growing  stronger  every  moment 
the  determination  to  learn  the  reason  of  an 
invitation  which  had  evidently  sprung  from 
no  spontaneous  wish  either  of  host  or  hostess. 
Two  other  guests  had  joined  the  party  before 
dinner,  an  elderly  couple  named  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Bohun,  very  old  friends  of  Lord  Florence- 
court's.  Neither  added  much  to  the  liveliness 
of  the  circle,  but  whether  from  native  dulness 
or  through  Lady  Florencecourt's  peculiar  gift 
of  causing  the  people  about  her  to  show 
always  at  their  worst  in  her  society,  did  not 
appear.  At  all  events,  when  the  ladies  left 
the  room  at  dessert,  Nouna  was  so  much 
overcome  by  the  dire  prospect  before  her  that 
she  slipped  round  to  her  husband,  and  hissed 
into  his  ear,  in  a  doleful  and  not  altogether 
inaudible  whisper : 
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"  Don't  be  long,  or  you  won't  find  me 
alive  ! " 

She  had  not  under- estimated  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  drawing-room.  Throughout  the 
length  of  the  suite  of  cold-looking  apart- 
ments waxlights  flickered  weakly  in  numbers 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  size  of  the  rooms. 
The  piano  had  been  opened,  and  Lady 
Florencecourt  invited  the  younger  ladies  to 
play ;  as  Miss  Birch  hesitated,  with  not 
unnatural  diffidence  before  such  an  audience, 
Nouna  rushed  recklessly  into  the  breach, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  totally 
incompetent  performer. 

"I  knew  she'd  go  back  to  her  knitting, 
and  that's  in  the  furthest  room,"  she  vol- 
unteered in  explanation,  as  the  elder  ladies 
sailed  away. 

But  the  astounding  badness  of  her  per- 
formance soon  brought  Lady  Florencecourt 
back,  not  indeed  so  much  to  criticise  as  to 
find  out  whether  the  curious  sounds  the 
instrument  was  giving  forth  were  not  the 
result  of  an  excursion  of  her  Blenheim  spaniel 
along  the  keys. 

0    2 
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"  Is  that  Indian  music,  Mrs.  Lauriston  ? 
Something  that  is  usually  played  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  tom-toms  ? "  asked  Lady  Florence- 
court,  holding  up  her  glasses,  not,  however, 
before  she  had  ascertained  that  she  was  listen- 
ing to  a  mangled  version  of  '  Auld  Eobin 
Gray/ 

"Yes,  it's  an  'Invocation  to  a  Witch,'" 
answered  Nouna  imperturbably.  "It  ends 
like  this,  all  the  tom-toms  together,"  and  she 
put  her  arms  down  upon  the  piano  wdth  a 
crash. 

Her  face  was  perfectly  grave,  but  she  began 
to  feel  the  promptings  of  a  wicked  imp  within 
her,  urging  her  to  rebel  against  this  most  un- 
warrantable discipline  to  which  she  was  being 
subjected.  Mrs.  Bohun  had  followed  her 
hostess,  and  as  Nouna  rose  abruptly,  from  the 
piano,  the  old  lady  said  gently : 

"  You  mustn't  be  offended  by  my  saying 
so,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  realise  that  you 
are  a  married  woman.  You  must  have  been 
married  while  you  w^ere  still  in  short  frocks  ! " 

Nouna,  who  wore  an  elaborate  dinner-dress 
of  emerald-green  velvet,  with  loose  folds  of  Nile 
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green  silk  falling  straight  from  her  neck  to  her 
feet,  was  for  a  moment  rather  crestfallen  to 
find  how  little  dignity  a  train  could  give. 

"  Ye-es,"  she  said  reluctantly.  "  But  I  wear 
long  ones  now.     And  Tm  sixteen." 

Mrs.  Bohun  smiled.  "  That  is  very  young 
for  the  responsibilities  of  a  wife." 

"  I  haven't  any  responsibilities,"  answered 
Nouna  quickly.  "  My  mother  gives  me  an 
allowance — or  at  least  the  lawyers  do ;  at  any 
rate,  I  have  one." 

"  But  isn't  that  a  responsibility  ?  "  asked  the 
old  lady,  much  amused, 

"  Oh,  no.  I  just  spend  it,  and  then  mamma 
has  the  responsibility  of  sending  me  some 
more." 

Neither  Mrs.  Bohun  nor  Miss  Birch  could 
keep  her  countenance  at  this  naive  disclosure, 
but  its  effect  upon  Lady  Florencecourt  was  to 
make  her  grow  grimmer  than  ever. 

*'  I'm  sure  it's  a  very  nice  thing  to  have 
such  a  good  mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Bohun  in- 
dulgently.    '*  Don't  you  think  so,  Clarissa  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

The  tone  in  which  Lady  Florencourt  gave 
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this  short  answer,  caused  Nouna  to  look  up 
at  her. 

"  Do  you  know  my  mother  ? "  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"  I  have  not  that  honour,"  answered  Lady 
Florencecourt,  many  degrees  below  zero. 

Quite  unmoved  this  time  by  her  hostess's 
frigidity,  Nouna  mused  a  few  moments  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  lady's  face.  Then  she 
said  slowly : 

**  I  believe  Lord  Florencecourt  knows 
mamma  though " 

She  stopped  short,  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
change  these  few  words  brought  about  in  the 
placid,  self-satisfied  countenance.  Then,  as 
there  was  a  moment's  awkward  pause,  she 
went  on  hurriedly  —  ''At  least,  I  know 
mamma  has  an  old  portrait — one .  of  those 
old-fashioned  dark  things  with  glass  over 
them,  that  is  like  him.  1  knew  when  I  met 
him  first  at  the  barracks  that  I  had  seen  his 
face  somewhere,  and  when  I  thought  I  re- 
membered the  picture." 

Now  Nouna  had  begun  to  speak  in  all 
innocence,   but   when   she   noticed   that    her 
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words  had  some  magical  power  of  discomposing 
the  w^oman  who  had  been  discourteous  to 
her,  she  mischievously  slackened  her  tone,  and 
watched  the  effect  with  much  interest.  Lady 
Florencecourt's  square  heavy  face  was  not 
capable  of  any  very  vivid  or  varied  expression 
when  her  usual  stolid  self-complacency  had 
been  frightened  out  of  it.  But  the  lower 
features  quivered  slightly,  and  a  vixenish 
look,  which  boded  ill  for  her  husband's  peace 
during  their  next  tele-a-tete,hvo}igh.t  a  spark 
of  angry  brightness  into  her  light  eyes.  Her 
next  speech,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  gave  the  same  impression. 

"  Very  possibly,"  she  said  in  a  voice  which 
implied  an  offensive  doubt.  "  Of  course,  my 
husband,  when  he  was  a  subaltern  in  India, 
gave  his  portrait  right  and  left  to  all  sorts 
of  persons,  as  young  men  will  do." 

"  In  India  !  He  has  been  in  India  !  Oh, 
then  that  accounts  for  it.  He  must  have  met 
my  mother  there.     I'll  ask  him." 

And  as  the  voices  of  the  gentlemen  were 
heard  in  the  hall,  Nouna  prepared  for  a 
spring    at    the    door.       Lady    Florencecourt 
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laid  a  heavy  hand  peremptorily  on  her 
arm. 

"  No,"  she  said  in  a  suddenly  subdued 
voice,  retaining  her  hold  on  the  fragile  wrist, 
and  looking  down  into  the  little  creature's 
eyes  with  some  entreaty  and  even  fear  in  her 
own.  "  Don't  tease  Lord  Florencecourt  about 
it  now.     I — I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  drew  Nouna  with  her  towards  an 
ottoman,  and  invited  Mrs.  Bohun  to  join 
them. 

"■  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Harriet ;  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  in  these  days  to  have  a 
mamma  to  appeal  to,"  she  continued,  in  a 
kind  of  grudgingly  gracious  tone.  "  Mrs. 
Lauriston  is  quite  the  only  person  I  know 
who  is  not  suffering  from  this  horrible  de- 
pression in  everything.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  heard" — -and  she  lowered  her  voice 
to  a  confidential  murmur — "  that  my  husband 
wants  to  get  rid  of  Willingham.  All  the 
tenants  are  asking  for  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  on  their  rent,  and  as  you  see.  Lord 
Florencecourt  has  given  up  the  shooting  this 
year.       Even    I    have    had    to    make    some 
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sacrifices,  and  to  dispose  of  part  of  my 
jewellery." 

Nouna  was  touched.  Such  a  misfortune 
as  this  appealed  to  her  imagination,  and  this 
most  unexpected,  uncalled-for  candour  dis- 
armed her  antagonism. 

"  Your  jewellery  !  Oh,  how  dreadful  !  " 
she  cried  with  deep  sympathy.  "  I  think  I 
could  bear  anything  but  that." 

She  glanced  down  at  one  of  the  diamond 
bracelets  her  mother  had  sent  her  on  her 
wedding-day,  and  hugged  the  little  arm  that 
bore  it  close  to  her  breast.  Mrs.  Bohun 
sympathised  less  sensationally. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  she  said  gently.  "  Not  your 
pearls,  I  hope,  Clarissa  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  necklace ;  the  double  row  with 
the  dragon  clasp." 

"  Dragon  clasp  !  "  repeated  Nouna  quickly. 

"  Yes,  it  had  a  very  uncommon  clasp  :  a 
draoron  in  diamonds,  with  ruby  eyes." 

Nouna  stared  at  her  with  open  mouth,  in 
a  manner  w^hich  would  have  excited  remark 
in  anybody  but  this  eccentric  little  person  ; 
but   she    offered   no   further   observation,   al- 
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though  she  remained  seated  near  the  elderly 
ladies,  considering  Lady  Florencecourt's  face 
with  deep  interest,  until  the  boys  came  in 
for  a  dull  half-hour  in  the  drawing-room.  To 
them  the  lively  little  lady  was  an  unexpected 
blessing.  By  the  time  the  butler  marched 
in  with  a  huge  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  Nouna 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  Regie  leaning  over 
her  shoulder  and  Bertie's  arms  round  her 
neck,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Lady  Florence - 
court,  who  regarded  her  sons  rather  as  a 
handsome  present  she  had  made  to  their 
father  than  with  any  more  vulgarly  maternal 
feeling,  and  who  would  have  been  shocked  at 
such  a  breach  of  filial  respect  as  a  spontaneous 
hug. 

Nouna,  who  found  nothing  very  exhilarating 
in  the  assembled  company  after  the  departure 
of  the  boys,  seized  the  very  first  opportunity 
to  retire,  and  was  up-stairs  before  anybody 
else.  When  her  husband  followed  a  little 
later,  he  found  the  door  of  the  room  wide 
open,  the  candles  flickering  and  guttering  in 
the  draught,  but  no  Nouna.  Her  jewel-case 
was  open  on  the  dressing-table,  and  the  con- 
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tents  were  scattered  about  in  reckless  disorder, 
a  bracelet  lying  on  the  floor,  a  diamond  ear- 
ring glistening  on  the  top  of  a  high-heeled 
boot,  a  couple  of  rings  embedded  in  a  hair- 
brush. George  looked  into  the  dressing-room, 
and  then  went  back  into  the  corridor,  where 
he  heard  a  long  way  off  the  rattling  of  the 
Fiji  shells  on  his  wife's  dress.  He  drew  back 
into  the  room,  and  received  her  in  his  arms 
as  she  rushed  through  the  door  like  a  whirl- 
wind. She  gave  a  little  cry  when  he  caught 
her. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Where  have  I  been  ?  Oh,  nowhere  ;  only 
speaking  to  Lady  Florencecourt's  maid." 

''  What  about  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  wish  you  had  let  me  bring 
Sundran  ;  I  can't  do  my  own  hair." 

'*  Why,  it  isn't  much  longer  than  a  boy's. 
I  might  as  well  say  I  couldn't  do  mine.  I'll 
be  your  maid  to-night." 

She  made  no  objection,  but  quietly  tilted 
up  her  chin  as  an  intimation  that  he  might 
unfasten  her  frock  for  her,  with  such  an 
unusual   air  of  reflective  absorption  that  he 
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stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  careful  but  clumsy 
ministrations  to  ask  her  what  she  was  think- 
ing about. 

*'  Nothing,"  said  she,  as  her  glance  fell  on 
her  scattered  trinkets. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your 
jewellery  ?  "  And  he  picked  up  some  of  the 
ill-used  treasures  and  piled  them  up  in  the 
velvet  tray.  "  Why,  where's  the  pearl  neck- 
lace that  you  keep  on  the  top  ? " 

He  saw  a  slight  but  rapid  change  in  her 
face  which  convinced  him  that  he  was,  as  the 
children  say  at  hide  and  seek,  "  warm." 

*'  Have  you  lost  it  ?  Is  that  the  trouble  ?  " 
he  asked  kindly. 

"  There's  no  trouble.  I  left  it  at  home," 
she  answered  with  so  much  vivacity  and 
mendacious  promptitude  that  George  saw  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  ask  more  questions. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  his 
curiosity  was  appeased  in  an  unexpected  and 
startling  manner.  As  soon  as  he  appeared 
at  the  breakfast-table,  he  w^as  conscious  of  a 
decided  change  for  the  worse  in  the  already 
chilly  and  depressing  atmosphere.      If  Lady 
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Florencecourt  had  been  cool,  her  husband 
constrained,  the  day  before,  the  lady  was  an 
icicle,  her  lord  a  statue,  this  morning.  Lord 
Florencecourt  avoided  him,  would  not  meet 
his  eyes,  and  absolutely — so  it  seemed  to 
George — slunk  out  of  the  way  of  Nouna 
altoorether :  while  his  wife  maintained  all 
throuofh  breakfast  such  a  frimd  attitude  to 
both  the  young  couple,  that  George  was 
boilinor  with  indio^nation  before  the  meal  was 
ended,  and  contrived  to  meet  his  hostess  alone 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  break-up  of  the 
party.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  answer  he  felt  from  burstino;  throug;h  the 
formal  speeches  in  which  he  told  her  of  an 
unexpected  summons  which  would  force  him 
and  his  wife  to  curtail  their  visit  and  return 
to  town  that  very  morning. 

"  As  soon  as  you  please,  Mr.  Lauriston," 
said  Lady  Florencecourt,  icily.  "  And  as  I 
may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  seeing 
your  wife  alone,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  return  this  to  her  " — she  handed 
George  a  small  parcel,  through  a  torn  corner 
of  which  peeped  the  pearls  he  supposed  Nouna 
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to  have  lost  —  **  and  to  inform  lier  that 
though,  like  other  ladies,  I  am  forced  to 
submit  to  be  robbed  by  my  husband  to  deck 
out  another  woman,  I  am  not  reduced  to 
receiving  back  my  own  jewels  from  her  hands 
when  she  has  done  with  them." 

George  looked  at  her  very  steadily,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  the  tempest  within  him 
except  the  trembling  of  his  hands. 

*'  I  will  give  this  packet,  not  to  my  wife, 
but  to  your  husband,  madam,"  said  he  in  a 
very  low  voice.  At  that  moment  Lord 
Florencecourt's  footsteps  were  heard  outside 
the  door,  and  George  added :  "  I  shall  not 
have  to  wait  for  an  opportunity." 

Upon  the  first  sound  of  her  husband's 
tread,  the  lady  had  visibly  quailed,  in  spite 
of  her  Amazonian  reputation  :  as  Jie  entered 
the  room,  and  with  a  searching  glance 
seemed  to  take  in  at  once  the  chief  features 
of  the  situation,  she  made  an  attempt  to 
walk  majestically  to  the  door. 

'*Stop,"  said  he,  raising  his  hand  a  very 
little  way ;  "I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Mr. 
Lauriston,"  he  went  on,  turning  formally  to 
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the  young  man,  who  noticed  that  his  nervous- 
ness of  the  morning  had  given  place  to  a 
look  of  steady  determination,  "if  my  wife 
has  had  the  folly  and  bad  taste  to  insult 
you,  I  apologise  for  her,  and  beg  that  you 
will  take  no  steps  consequent  upon  her  im- 
pertinence until  you  have  first  had  an  inter- 
view with  me." 

"  I  shall  be  crlad  to  have  that  interview 
as  soon  as  possible,  Lord  Florencecourt,  as 
I  must  leave  your  house  this  morning." 

"  In  five  minutes,  if  you  like.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  wish  to  ask  questions  about 
that  infernal  gewgaw,"  and  he  looked  savagely 
at  the  necklace,  which  George  had  torn  from 
its  covering,  "  I  will  tell  you  at  once  I  did  not 
give  it  to  your  wife,  as  Lady  Florencecourt 
persists  in  imagining,  but  I  sold  it  to  a 
dealer  without  the  least  idea  what  was  to 
become  of  it.     Are  you  satisfied  ? '' 

*'  As  to  your  share  in  the  matter,  my  lord, 
perfectly." 

"As  for  my  wife,  she  shall  apologise  to  you 
herself." 

*'  There  is  no  need  for  any  apology,"  said 
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George,  without  condescending  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  lady.  "I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  your  explanation." 

He  left  the  husband  and  wife  together,  and 
finding  Nouna,  who  was  in  a  state  of  tearful 
anger  against  the  dragon,  he  helped  her  to 
pack  her  trunk,  and  then  filled  and  fastened 
his  own  portmanteau.  These  tasks  were 
scarcely  finished  when  Lady  Florencecourt, 
pale,  trembling,  meek  as  a  startled  lamb,  her 
eyes  red  with  violent  crying,  her  whole  man- 
ner so  utterly  subdued  and  abject  as  to  make 
one  doubt  her  identity,  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  finding  them  engaged  in  packing,  begged 
them  most  earnestly  to  forget  her  impatience 
of  the  morning  and  to  stay,  as  they  had  in- 
tended, until  the  Monday.  Poor  Nouna  was 
so  much  aff'ected  by  the  evident  distress  of 
this  haughty  personage,  that  she  burst  into 
tears  and  put  her  arms  round  her,  assuring  her 
that  she  had  not  noticed  any  impatience  at  all, 
and  that  she  would  be  glad  to  stay.  But 
George,  whose  masculine  nature  was  not  so 
easily  melted,  persisted  quietly  but  firmly 
that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  London 
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at  once.  Whereupon  Lady  Florencecourt 
extracted  a  promise  from  Nouna  that  she 
would  come  to  dinner  as  soon  as  they  should 
all  return  to  town. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Nouna  readily,  "  I  want  to 
see  the  dear  boys  again ;  I  always  like  boys, 
but  I  never  liked  any  so  well  as  Eegie  and 
Bertie." 

At  these  words  Lady  Florencecourt  fell 
a-trembling  again  most  unaccountably,  and 
she  soon  withdrew  to  order  the  carriage  to 
take  her  guests  to  the  station. 

It  was  a  most  uncomfortable  leave-taking. 
In  spite  of  her  importunities,  Nouna  could 
not  see  the  boys  again ;  Lady  Florencecourt 
was  as  much  too  humbly  cordial  as  she  had 
before  been  too  loftily  cold ;  and  Lord 
Florencecourt,  who  accompanied  them  to  the 
station,  hid  a  painful  nervousness  under  his 
usual  shield  of  impenetrable  reserve.  At  the 
station,  however,  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  laid  bare  his  defences  in  an  untoward 
manner. 

In  an  honourable  determination  not  to  lead 
Lord  Florencecourt  into  any  meeting  with  the 
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Indian  woman  which  could  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  a  trap,  George  had  ordered  Snndran 
to  return  to  town  at  once,  and  to  get  every- 
thing ready  for  her  mistress's  return  on 
Monday.  But  Sundran  had  lost  the  train, 
and  had  to  put  off  her  journey ;  so  that  she 
was  in  the  station  on  Saturday  morning, 
waiting  to  go  by  the  very  train  in  which 
her  master  and  mistress  so  hastily  decided 
to  travel.  She  was  waiting  on  the  platform, 
a  limp  bundle  of  white  clothes,  too  proud 
to  take  shelter  in  the  waiting-room  from 
curious  glances,  but  flashing  looks  of  grand 
contempt  around  her  with  her  black  eyes, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  her  young  mistress 
in  the  doorway,  and  hastened  up  to  her  with 
a  low  cry  of  loving  welcome.  The  train  was 
coming  up,  and  as  it  was  market  day,  there 
was  a  bustling  and  mildly-excited  crowd  on 
the  platform,  jostling  one  another  with 
baskets,  and  chivying  to  madness  the  soli- 
tary porter.  In  the  confusion  Lord  Florence- 
courfc  was  for  a  few  moments  separated  from 
his  departing  guests,  whom  he  rejoined  just 
as  Nouna  had  mounted  into  an  empty  com- 
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partment,  and  was  liandiDg  her  sunshade  to 
Sundran,  who  was  standing  on  the  doorstep. 
George  stood  on  the  platform,  much  excited ; 
as  soon  as  he  caus^ht  sis^ht  of  Lord  Florence 
court,  for  whom  the  crowd  made  way  with 
respectful  recognition,  he  told  Sundran  sharply 
that  he  had  got  a  seat  for  her,  and  she  must 
come  to  it  at  once.  She  stepped  down,  and 
he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  made  her 
turn  her  back  to  Lord  Florencecourt,  and  run. 
In  doing  so  she  dropped  Nouna's  sunshade. 
Before  George  could  prevent  her  she  had 
stopped,  wheeled  round  to  pick  it  up,  and 
seen  the  Colonel  face  to  face. 

With  a  hoarse  and  guttural  cry  she  drew 
herself  upright,  pointing  at  him  with  a  lean, 
dark  finger. 

"  Captain  Weston  !  "  she  hissed  out  fiercely, 
while  her  black  eyes  flashed,  and  her  fingers 
clenched  as  if  she  would  have  flown  at  his 
throat. 

Lord  Florencecourt  saw  her ;  over  his  rug- 
ged features  a  dull  flush  spread,  dying  again 
quickly ;  he  raised  his  hat  mechanically,  not 
looking  at  Nouna ;   and  without  any  change 
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in  the  fixed  expression  of  dead  reserve  he  had 
worn  all  the  morning,  turned  and  made  his 
way  through  the  yielding  crowd  out  of  the 
station.  George  bundled  Sundran  into  a 
carriage,  and  went  back  to  his  wife  just  in 
time  to  jump  in  as  the  train  started. 

A  quick,  shy  glance  at  her  face  told  him  she 
had  heard  the  Indian  woman's  words. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

George  Lauriston  was  not  a  dull-witted 
man ;  but  the  shock  of  astonishment  he  suffered 
when  Sundran  recognised  Lord  Florencecourt 
as  "Captain  Weston,"  for  a  few  moments 
paralysed  his  thoughts  and  prevented  his 
realising  all  the  complications  to  which  the 
discovery  gave  rise.  His  first  thought  was 
for  its  effect  upon  his  wife. 

He  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  her.  But  after 
the  train  had  started  she  came  to  him  and 
forced  her  face  up  into  his. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  Sundran  said  ? "  she 
asked  in  a  loud  whisper. 

George  nodded. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  true  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  dear." 

"  What  shall  you  do  to  Lord  Florencecourt 
if  it  is  true  ? " 
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"  Do  ?     Nothing."  , 

"  Won't  you  ?     I  shall." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Kill  him  for  having  been  cruel  to  my 
mother." 

She  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot  with 
passion,  her  eyes  lurid  as  those  of  a  tigress, 
her  white  teeth  gleaming  between  thirstily 
parted  lips,  as  if  they  would  tear  the  flesh 
from  the  bones  of  the  man  whose  imputed 
offence  in  being  her  father  was  not  yet  even 
proved.  George  was  silent,  beset  by  a  crowd 
of  conjectures  no  less  mysterious  than  un- 
pleasant. She  suddenly  leaped  upon  him, 
seizing  his  shoulders  with  small  hands  that 
griped  tight  as  claws. 

"  Well ! "  she  said  impatiently.  "  Well  ! 
You  say  nothing  !  I  will  have  you  say  some- 
thing. This  Colonel  of  yours,  who  beat  my 
mother,  and  left  her  and  let  her  think  he  was 
dead — is  he  your  respected  dear  friend  now, 
or  do  you  hate  him  with  your  whole  soul,  as 
I  do  r' 

'*  I  can't  hate  an  old  friend  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  especially  when  I  don't  know 
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wliat  he's  done,"  said  George  in  a  tone  which 
had  the  effect  of  a  few  drops  of  water  on  a  fire. 

'^  Don't  know  what  he's  done !  Haven't 
I  told  you  all  Sundran  has  said  about  the 
way  he  used  to  treat  my  mother,  my  beautiful 
darling  mother ;  how  he  was  harsh,  and 
wicked,  and  jealous,  and  ran  away  from  her 
when  I  was  a  little  baby  ?  Why  did  he  call 
himself  Captain  Weston,  when  his  real  name 
was  Lord  Florencecourt,  if  he  meant  to  be 
a  good  true  husband  to  her  ?  Was  that  like 
the  noble  English  gentleman  you  talk  about, 
and  poor  mamma  talks  about  ?  " 

"  His  name  was  not  always  Lord  Florence - 
court,"  said  George  rather  meekly. 

He  knew  that  the  Colonel's  name  had  never 
been  Captain  Weston  ;  and  that  there  were 
circumstances  in  this  affair  of  which  Lord 
Florencecourt  was  by  no  means  proud  had 
been  amply  shown  by  the  mixture  of  con- 
straint, dislike,  and  fear  which  had  marked 
his  behaviour  to  Nouna  since  his  first  meetiog 
with  her  at  the  barracks.  "  And  perhaps 
Sundran  was  mistaken,"  he  suggested  in  the 
same  tone. 
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But  Nouna  laughed  this  idea  to  scorn,  and 
he  himself  had  nothing  to  offer  in  support 
of  it.  The  Indian  woman's  recognition  was 
the  first  sign  he  had  had  of  a  clue  to  all 
the  mysterious  circumstances  surrounding  his 
marriage  :  and  if  it  raised  new  doubts  and 
suggested  new  entanglements,  at  any  rate 
it  pointed  out  one  person  near  at  hand  who 
could,  if  he  would,  unravel  them.  George 
determined  to  see  Lord  Florencecourt  again 
without  delay,  and  to  ask  him  simply  and 
straightforwardly  whether  he  was  Nouna's 
father,  and  if  so,  why  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  conceal  the  fact  from  him.  The 
young  husband  thought  he  could  now  under- 
stand the  strange  reserve  of  Madame  di 
Valdestillas,  who,  as  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  suggest,  having  been  deceived  ^  in  early 
youth  by  Lord  Florencecourt,  then  masquerad- 
ing as  Captain  Weston,  was  naturally  anxious 
to  conceal  the  evidence  of  her  past  indiscre- 
tion, and  had  therefore  caused  her  child  to 
be  educated  away  from  her,  and  had  probably 
concealed  Nouna's  very  existence  from  her 
husband.     In   that   case,    Nouna's    mushroom 
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sprung  up  fortune  could  not  have  been  a  testa- 
mentary provision  of  her  father,  as  he  was  still 
alive.  Where  then  did  the  money  come  from  ? 
George  remembered  with  a  shock  Lord  Flor- 
encecourt's  late  complaints  of  an  unexpected 
and  heavy  drain  on  resources  which  he  knew 
to  be  by  no  means  limitless,  and  the  remark- 
able incident  of  the  pearl  necklace  flamed  up 
unpleasantly  in  his  mind.  This,  together  with 
the  grudgingly  given  invitation  to  Willingham, 
and  the  socially  important  visit  extracted  by 
the  Colonel  from  his  sister  to  Nouna,  seemed 
to  point  to  a  considerable  influence  being  still 
exerted  over  Lord  Florencecourt  by  Madame 
di  Valdestillas,  in  spite  of  his  unconcealed  pre- 
judice against  dark-skinned  women.  Whether 
by  tickling  his  remorse  or  his  fear  of  publicity, 
the  lady  played  very  skilfully  to  be  able  to 
levy  such  substantial  blackmail  upon  her 
former   lover. 

These  conjectures  ran  in  George's  head  and 
absorbed  him  so  completely,  that  Nouna,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  opposite  corner  and  gazing 
out  of  window  with  a  pretty  imitation  of  deep 
abstraction,    found,    on   turning    suddenly   to 
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direct   his   attention   to  a  stack  of  red- tiled 
roofs    and    towering    chimneys    nestling,    in 
Christmas-card   prettiness,   among  trees  in   a 
hollow  near  the  line,  something  deeply  fascin- 
ating in  the  fact  that  he  was,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  marriage,  completely  oblivious 
of  her  presence.     She  paused  with  her  mouth 
open  for  speech,  considering  him  in  wonder- 
ment, noting  the  lines  of  the  frown   on  his 
forehead,   and    the    dull,    steady   outlook    of 
clouded  eyes  that  for  once  did  not  see  her. 
Then    she    stooped    forward,    and,    with    her 
hands    on   his    knees,    stretched    up    to    peer 
closely   into   his   face.     He   started,   and   his 
eyes  turned  upon  her  with  a  look  in  which 
she  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  so  much  sternness, 
that  her  hands  slipped  off  his  knees,  and  she 
fell,   a  meek  and  frightened    human  bundle, 
on    to    the    floor    of    the    carriage.     George 
snatched  her  up  and  crushed  her  tiny  limbs 
against  him  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  passionate 
tenderness   in    which    she   discerned    at    once 
some  new  and  unknown  element.    She  sunned 
herself    in   his    caresses   for   a   few   moments 
and  then  looked  inquiringly  into  his  eyes. 
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"  You  have  beOTn  a  new  wooino- "  she 
whispered,  peeping  up  with  languid  eyes. 
*'You  are  very  sweet  to  me,  but  you  seem 
to  be  asking  me  something  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  I  don't  know,  my  darling,  whether  I  could 
make  you  understand." 

"  Kiss  me  again  to  prepare  me,  and  then 
try." 

He  obeyed  the  first  direction  and  then 
set  about  carrying  out  the  second. 

"  What  would  you  do,  my  darling,  if  you 
had  to  give  up  your  pretty  house,  your  rooms 
full  of  flowers,  your  dainty  marble  bath,  your 
French  frocks  and  your  crowds  of  visitors  ? " 

Her  reply  was  prompt  and  crushing,  spoken 
with  passionate  conviction.  "I  should  die." 
Then  she  turned  upon  him  in  alarmed  eager- 
ness :  "  What  has  happened  that  I  should 
give  them  up  ?  They  are  my  own,  they  are 
natural  to  me  ;  it  is  not  right  that  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Maharajah  should  be  without 
these  things  ! " 

"  But  supposhig  you  found  out  that  you 
were  enjoying  them  at  the  expense  of  others 
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who  had  a  better  right  to  them  still,  who  were 
born  to  them,  and  had  to  go  without  them  for 
your  pleasure.  Oh,  Nouna,  you  have  a 
generous  little  heart,  you  would  not  bear 
that !  " 

She  shook  her  head  incredulously. 

"You  forget,"  said  she,  "it  was  through 
my  mother  that  my  fortune  came  to  me. 
Mamma  would  never  do  anything  that  was 
not  right  and  just.  What  she  says  is  mine, 
that  I  may  enjoy  without  fear  of  wrong." 

She  was  secure  now  behind  the  rampart  of 
her  religion,  and  he  perceived  that  he  could 
only  convert  her  through  the  mother  she 
adored.  So  he  let  the  subject  drop,  inwardly 
deciding  that  his  next  move,  after  seeing 
Lord  Florencecourt,  must  be  to  find  out  where 
Madame  di  Valdestillas  and  her  hus.band  were 
staying,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with 
that  lady  as  to  the  duties  owed  by  a  woman 
to  her  daughter's  husband  as  well  as  to 
her  own. 

Determined  not  to  trouble  his  wife  aofain 
with  premature  hints  of  such  a  desolating 
kind   that   she   had   already  burst   open   her 
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dressing-bag  to  shed  tears  over  the  portable 
evidence  of  her  accession  to  fortune — her 
diamonds  —  he  spoke  of  indifferent  things, 
and  asked,  for  want  of  something  better,  if 
if  she  knew  what  had  become  of  Dicky  Wood, 
since  he  left  Maple  Lodge  a  few  days  before 
they  did.  Nouna's  face  seemed  suddenly  to 
contract,  and  she  darted  at  her  husband  a 
curiously  cautious  glance,  shifting  immedi- 
ately back  to  the  contents  of  her  bag. 

"  I'm  afraid —  "  she  began.  "  They  say  he 
has  got  back  into  the  power  of — of  that 
woman,  you  know,"  she  ended  with  a  nod, 
seeing  a  cloud  form  upon  her  husband's 
face  which  forbade  her  to  let  the  name  of 
such  a  person  pass  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  said  he,  being  indeed 
more  grieved  at  his  wife's  knowledo^e  of  and 
interest  in  the  affair  than  at  the  foolish  boy's 
falliug  again  into  the  hot  water  out  of  which 
he  had  been  once  so  thoughtfully  fished. 

**  Yes,"  she  assented,  and  with  unusual  and 
remarkable  reticence  she  pursued  the  subject 
no  further. 

George's  masculine  wits  failed  to  see  more 
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in  tliis  circumstance  than  respect  for  his  pre- 
judice against  her  interesting  herself  in  such 
themes.  She  had  calmed  down  very  suddenly, 
he  thought,  from  her  outburst  of  violent 
indig^nation  aQ;ainst  the  Colonel.  No  one 
could  have  imagined,  to  see  her  now  trifling 
first  with  a  scent-bottle  and  then  with  a  fan, 
that  only  half  an  hour  had  passed  since  she 
learnt,  in  a  startling  manner,  a  secret  con- 
cerning her  parentage  momentous  enough 
to  set  the  most  volatile  creature  thinking. 
And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  secret, 
so  new  to  him,  might  not  be  altogether  new 
to  her.  Candour  is  not  an  Oriental  virtue, 
and  experience  had  already  shown  him  that 
Nouna  w^as  by  nature  secretive,  and  much 
more  likely  to  keep  her  own  counsel  even  in 
hours  of  amorous  confidence  than  he  or  any 
other  babbling  foolish  Samson  of  a  male  lover. 
He  recalled  certain  confidential  looks  and 
tones  he  had  observed  between  her  and  the 
lawyer,  Mr.  Smith,  on  her  wedding-day ;  he 
recollected  various  injunctions  from  Madame 
di  Valdestillas  that  Nouna  should  in  all  thinors 
pertaining  to  the  marriage  put  herself  without 
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question  into  the  old  solicitor's  hands.  The 
result  of  these  musings  was  that  George, 
determined  by  yet  another  flash  of  remem- 
brance, marked  down  for  his  second  step  in 
this  matter  a  visit  to  the  church  where  he 
was  married,  and  an  inspection  of  the  register. 

The  first  step  he  proposed  for  himself  was 
to  question  Sundran.  It  would  depend,  he 
knew,  upon  her  own  dull  and  dogged  views 
of  what  was  her  mistress's  interest  whether 
she  would  condescend  to  open  her  lips  to  him 
either  for  truth  or  falsehood.  But  he  thought 
he  might  be  able  to  prove  to  her  by  the 
evidence  of  his  unquestionable  devotion  that 
he  could  have  no  aim  but  her  mistress's 
happiness,  and  if  this  could  once  be  made 
clear  to  the  woman,  Lord  Florencecourt's  care- 
ful avoidance  of  her  was  enough  to  show  that 
she  could  make  important  revelations. 

But  George  was  met  on  the  very  threshold 
of  his  investigations  by  an  imdreamt-of 
difficulty.  When  the  train  arrived  at 
Liverpool  Street  he  put  Nouna  at  once  into 
a  cab,  and  went  back  to  the  train  to  fetch 
Sundran,  who  had  not  yet  found  her  way  to 
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her  mistress.  But  she  had  disappeared.  In 
vain  he  examined  every  compartment  in  turn, 
and  scanned  the  crowd  on  the  platform. 
Inquiries  of  the  porter  at  last  elicited  that 
a  dark-skinned  woman  in  white  had  sprung 
out  of  a  compartment  before  the  train  stopped, 
and  driven  off  at  once  in  a  cab.  George 
returned  to  his  wife,  saying  simply  that 
Sundran  had  gone  off  before  them,  but  as  the 
inspector  at  the  gate  of  the  station  took  the 
number  of  their  cab,  George  called  to  the 
driver  to  stop,  and  asked  the  official  if  he  had 
noticed  a  black  woman  pass  out,  adding  that 
she  was  his  wife's  maid,  knew  very  little 
English,  and  he  was  afraid  she  might  have 
made  a  mistake  with  the  address. 

"I  saw  her,  sir.  I  think  the  number  of 
the  cab  was  fifty-seven,"  said  the  *man,  refer- 
ring to  his  list. 

George  thanked  him,  and  the  cab  drove 
off.  Nouna  looked  at  her  husband  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  She  won't  make  a  mistake,  George.  Sun- 
dran is  not  so  silly." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is.  But  I  want  to  find 
out  where  she's  gone." 
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"  Then  you  think  she's  run  away  !  AVhy 
should  she  ?  Where  would  she  go  *?  "  asked 
Nouna  breathlessly. 

"  Well,  well,  we  don't  know  yet  whether 
she's  gone  at  all." 

But  when  they  got  home  and  found  that 
Sundran  had  not  arrived,  George  decided 
that  he  would  wait  one  hour,  filling  up  the 
time  with  a  visit  to  the  parish  church ;  and 
then,  if  she  still  failed  to  appear,  he  would 
call  at  36,  Mary  Street,  where  he  suspected 
her  to  be,  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  Street 
station.  He  intended  to  return  to  Willing- 
ham  that  night,  and  get  through  the  inter- 
view with  the  Colonel.  A  packet  of  letters 
was  handed  to  him,  in  which  he  found  one 
for  his  wife.  Seeing  that  the  handwriting 
was  masculine  and  unknown  to  him,  George 
turned  it  over  jealously. 

*•'  Who  is  this  from,  Nouna  ? "  he  asked, 
holding  it  over  her  head,  high  above  her 
reach. 

A  red  flood  ran  at  once  under  the  delicate 
brown  skin. 

"  How   can   I   tell   if  you   hold  it  all  that 
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way  off?"  slie  asked,  making  a  futile  spring 
to  reacli  it. 

She  was  much  excited,  but  by  what  emo- 
tion he  could  not  tell. 

"  Well,  now,"  and  he  held  it  near  to  her 
face,  guarding  it  with  both  hands  from  the 
expected  clutch. 

There  was  enough  subdued  interest  in  her 
manner  to  make  him  determined  to  know 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  but  not  wishing 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  Bluebeard,  he 
drew  her  on  to  his  knee  and  gave  it  to  her,  at 
the  same  time  opening  one  of  his  own.  As 
he  read  his  he  saw  that  she  slipped  hers 
without  opening  it  into  some  hiding-place 
among  the  folds  of  her  dress  ;  at  first  he  made 
no  remark  upon  this,  but  went  on  with  his 
own  letters  until  he  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  pile  by  throwing  a  couple  of  circulars  into 
the  fireplace.  At  this  point  she  tried  to  get 
away  ;  she  wanted  to  take  her  hat  off",  she  said. 

"  Well,  that's  soon  done,"  said  George 
laughing,  tossing  off  her  little  grey  cap  and 
passing  his  fingers  through  her  curls.  "And 
now  who  is  your  letter  from  ? " 
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**  Oil,  it's  only  from  an  old  schoolfellow." 
"  A  schoolfellow  !     A  male  schoolfellow  !     I 
must  see  it  then  ;  Fm  jealous." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  jealous  about,"  said 
Nouna  lightly,  but  beginning  to  tremble  as 
she  saw  that,  in  spite  of  the  playfulness  of 
his  tone,  he  did  not  mean  to  let  her  go  till 
his  curiosity  was  satisfied.  "  I  haven't  even 
opened  it  yet." 

"  Open  it  now,  then,  and  tell  me  the  news." 
He  spoke  quite  gently,  and  leaned  back 
in  the  arm-chair  they  were  sitting  on, 
leaving  her  perched  upon  his  knees  in  what 
she  might  have  imagined  was  liberty,  if 
there  had  not  been,  to  her  sharp  eyes,  a 
leonine  look  of  possession  and  passive  power 
in  the  strong  white  hands  that  lay  quietly 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair  on  each  side  of  her. 
These  Eastern  women  have  a  subtle  sense, 
transmitted  to  them  from  bow-stringing 
times,  of  what  is  best  to  do  in  a  case  of 
jealousy.  George  saw  the  quick  glance  round 
under  lowered  eyelids,  and  while  fearing 
some  impish  indiscretion,  yet  with  a  little 
smart  of  rage  admired  her  self-possession  as 
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she  crossed  her  knees  carelessly  and  drew 
forth  her  letter  from  her  breast,  after  affecting 
to  feel  in  her  pocket,  as  if  forgetful  where 
she  had  put  it.  As  she  inserted  a  small 
forefinger  under  the  flap  of  the  envelope, 
George  held  himself  on  the  alert  to  seize  the 
little  hands  if  they  should  make  any  attempt 
to  destroy  the  missive.  But  the  first  glance 
at  the  note  apparently  relieved  her,  and  she 
flourished  it  before  him  to  show  that  he  had 
made  a  fuss  about  nothing. 

"  It  is  only  a  note  from  Captain  Pascoe 
to  tell  me  his  address,  because  he  is  so 
anxious  to  come  again  to  our  little  suppers," 
said  she,  making  a  ball  of  the  note,  tossing 
it  dexterously,  catching  it  in  her  hand,  and 
posting  it  between  her  husband's  lips,  opened 
for  a  little  lecture. 

*'  Has  he  written  to  you  before  ? "  asked 
George  frowning. 

"  No ;  if  he  had  I  should  have  known  the 
handwriting,"  answered  she  carelessly,  but 
in  the  mean  time  by  a  clever  little  movement 
causing  the  injured  note  to  roll  from  its 
lodging-place   under  George's  chin  on  to  the 
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floor.  "  And  now  please  may  I  go  and  change 
my  shoes  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

George  let  her  go,  and,  all  his  senses  being 
still  awake  to  observation,  remarked  that  in 
searching  for  a  dropped  glove  she  made  a  long 
sweep,  and  picked  up  the  note  from  under 
his  chair.  His  hand  closed  over  hers,  which 
she  immediately  opened  with  a  red  flush. 
He  unrolled  the  crumpled  ball  of  paper  and 
read  : 

"  Grand  Hotels  Scarborough. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Lauriston, 

"  Thames  Lawn,  Eichmond.  I  hope 
you  and  your  husband  won't  forget  me  when 
you  resume  your  charming  evenings.  There's 
nothing  like  them  in  town  or  out  of  it.  1 
am  constrained  to  beg  to  be  remembered,  for 
I  know  you  have  all  the  world  at  your  feet, 
and  I  am  but  a  humble  unit.  Always,  as  you 
know,  very  much  at  your  service  if  I  can  ever 
be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way, 

"  With  kind  regards,  yours  very  truly, 

"Arthur  Pascoe." 
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"This  is  an  answer,  I  see,"  said  George 
when  he  had  read  to  the  end.  "  So  you  have 
been  writing  to  Captain  Pascoe." 

"  Only  for  his  address,  that  we  might 
invite  him,"  said  Nouna,  looking  frightened. 

"  But  how  could  you  write  without  know- 
ing  it." 

"  He  was  going  to  change  it,  I  knew.  He 
is  at  Scarborough  now." 

George  said  no  more,  and  tossed  the  letter 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Nouna,  whose 
eagerness  to  change  her  shoes  had  disappeared, 
stood  considering  her  husband,  whose  reticence 
she  could  not  understand.  She  had  braced 
herself  up  to  meet  a  long  interrogatory,  and 
the  simple  silence  made  her  think  that  some- 
thing worse  was  in  store  for  her. 

"  Haven't  you  anything  more  •  to  say  to 
me  1 "  she  asked  at  last,  with  her  head  on 
one  side  in  a  helpless,  birdwitted  manner. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
say  to  you,"  burst  out  poor  George,  gliding 
from  his  chair  down  on  to  his  knees  before 
her,  clasping  his  arms  round  her  waist,  and 
looking  up  into   the   beautiful   mask   of  the 
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spirit  it  was  so  hard  to  reach,  so  impossible 
to  impress.  '*  Why  won't  you  be  quite  open 
and  frank  with  me,  when  it's  all  I  ask  of 
you  ?  When  I  tell  you  it  hurts  me  so  much 
for  you  to  keep  back  a  trifle  from  me  that 
a  w^hole  evening's  pretty  caresses  from  you 
can't  take  out  the  sting  of  it  ?  Can't  you 
see,  dearest,  that  nobody  in  the  world  loves 
you  so  much  as  I,  or  would  do  as  much  for 
you  ?  Why  do  you  encourage  these  fellows 
to  think  you  can  ever  want  services  from 
them,  when  you  know  that  the  man  in  whose 
bosom  you  lie  every  night  lives  only  in  your 
life,  and  for  your  happiness  ?  What  do  you 
want  of  me  that  I  won't  do  ?  Why  won't 
you  open  your  little  heart  wide  to  me,  as  you 
do  your  arms  ?  Don't  you  love  me^  Nouna  ? 
Don't  you  love  me  ?  " 

His  encircling  arms  trembled  with  the 
passion  that  surged  in  him,  and  the  slender 
little  form  he  held  was  swayed  by  the  con- 
vulsive movement  of  his  body.  These  appeals 
of  her  husband  to  something  within  her  of 
which  she  had  but  a  dim  consciousness,  be- 
wildered and  distressed  a  creature  accustomed 
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to  live  fully  and  liappily  in  tlie  day's  emotions, 
beautifully  unconscious  of  higher  duties,  higher 
claims.  She  was,  however,  moved  to  a  soft 
sensation  of  pity  for  this  big,  kind,  splendid 
companion  whose  passionate  affection  was, 
after  all,  the  kingly  crown  of  all  her  joys  ;  and 
she  put  little  tender  arms  round  his  neck  in 
the  belief  that  these  mad  frenzies  after  some- 
thing intangible  were  signs  of  a  disorder 
peculiar  to  man,  of  which  that  dangerous 
symptom  jealousy  was  the  chief  feature. 

"  Of  course  I  love  you,  George,  my  dear 
old  beautiful  darling  elephant,"  she  said,  with 
the  soothing  accent  of  an  affection  which  was 
indeed  perfectly  genuine. 

And  she  kissed  the  waves  of  his  hair  with 
such  a  winning  abandonment  of  herself  to  the 
pleasure  his  touch  afforded  her,  and  dropped 
down  into  his  breast  with  such  a  seductive 
air  of  meek  submission  to  his  will  in  every 
act  and  thought,  that  George  was  carried 
away  from  his  doubts,  away  from  his  question- 
ings, as  he  had  been  a  hundred  times  before, 
and  so  she  strengthened  her  empire  over  him 
in  the  interview  which  had  at  the  outset 
appeared  to  threaten  it. 
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It  was  not  imtil  lie  had  left  her,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  church,  that  a  momentary 
gloom  fell  on  the  glow  into  which  the  magic 
of  her  charm  had  cast  him.  She  had  been 
very  sweet,  but  she  had  given  no  word  of 
explanation  of  that  strange  request  to  Captain 
Pascoe,  a  man  of  a  character  so  well  known, 
that  it  was  gall  to  George  to  think  he  had 
in  his  possession  so  much  as  a  line  of  his 
wife's  handwriting.  With  an  effort  he  put 
the  matter  aside  in  his  mind,  not  without  the 
unpleasant  reflection  that,  after  all  his  efforts 
at  art-education,  the  primitive  and  impractic- 
able methods  of  the  harem  were  those  best 
calculated  to  keep  the  husband  of  the  little 
dark-skinned  enchantress  in  security. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  had  brought  him 
to  the  outside  of  the  church  where  he  was 
married,  but  he  found  the  building  a  true 
type  of  heaven  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  in. 
At  last  he  ferreted  out  the  person  authorised 
to  unlock  the  doors,  and  admit  him  to  a 
sight  of  the  register.  It  was  with  trembling 
fingers  that  he  turned  over  the  pages  to  find 
the  sisnature  he  wanted.     When  at  last  he 
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found  the  place,  he  bit  his  lip  through  in 
a  first  impulse  of  hot  indignation.  He  had 
been  tricked  again  by  the  whole  gang,  as  he 
said  to  himself  bitterly,  within  five  minutes 
of  his  standing  with  his  bride  before  the 
altar. 

The    sio^nature   of    his   wife    was    ''Nouna 
Kilmorna." 
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CHAPTEE  XI 

George  Lauriston  hurried  out  of  the 
church,  and  turned  towards  his  home  still 
in  the  heat  of  a  first  impulse  of  passionate 
anger  against  Madame  di  Valdestillas  and  Mr. 
Smith  for  inciting  his  wife  to  deceive  him  ; 
but  as  he  walked  and  reason  began  to  form 
a  crust  over  the  still  flowing  stream  of  passion, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  not  reproach  his 
wife  wdth  this  new  concealment  until  he  had 
accused  her  instigators,  and  learned  from  them 
the  meaning  of  it.  With  this  decision  fresh 
made,  he  forbore  to  enter  his  house  until  he 
should  have  recovered  enough  equanimity  not 
to  repel  his  wife  by  a  fresh  aspect  of  suspicion, 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  turoing  back  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  door,  when  a  hausom  drove 
up  and  Lord  Florencecourt  jumped  out  of  it. 
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Catching  sight  of  George,  he  paid  the  cab- 
man, and  came  up  to  him  with  a  face  in 
which  the  younger  man  fancied  he  perceived 
less  of  constraint  and  more  of  the  old  frank 
friendliness  than  he  had  seen  there  since  his 
marriage.  In  fact,  the  Colonel  felt  that  the 
first  of  the  barriers  between  them,  that  of 
concealment,  was  now  broken  down,  and  he 
began  to  breast  his  difficulties  more  manfully 
with  the  certainty  that  he  was  '*  in  for  it." 

"  I  came  down  by  the  next  train,  George," 
he  said  simply ;  "I  thought  when  that  in- 
fernal black  woman  let  out  on  me,  we  had 
better  come  to  an  understanding  at  once  and 
have  done  with  it." 

''  Much  better,  I  should  think.  Lord 
Florencecourt,"  said  Lauriston  rather  bitterly. 
"  It  would  have  been  better  if  Nouna  and 
I  had  been  fairly  dealt  with  from  the  first, 
and  not  forced  to  begin  our  life  together 
in  this  smothering  fog  of  mystery,  deceived 
a  little  bit  by  everybody,  and  obliged  to  get 
every  scrap  of  knowledge  about  our  own 
circumstances  by  fighting  for  it." 

The  Colonel  dug  his  stick  into  the  ground 
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and  avoided  meeting  his  eyes.  *'  You  have 
heard  Sundran's  story,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Not  yet." 

*'  Well,  well,  it's  not  all  my  fault,"  said  he. 
"  An  indescretion  involving  a  lady  now,  you 
know,  er — moving  in  society — you  see,  one 
has  not  only  oneself  to  consider." 

His  manner  had  suddenly  become  confused, 
incoherent,  tentative,  utterly  unlike  his  usual 
soldierly  abruptness.  He  seemed  to  be  draw- 
ing back  from  his  first  open  and  friendly 
impulse,  and  to  be  more  anxious  for  some 
exposition  of  his  companion's  sentiments  than 
for  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own. 
George  was  quite  ready  to  take  up  the 
challenge. 

"  An  indiscretion,  Colonel  !  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  serious  one.  My  wife  signed 
her  name  at  our  wedding  as  Nouna  Kil- 
morna." 

The  Colonel  started,  taken  quite  off  his 
guard. 

"  The  d 1  she  did  !  "     After  a  pause,  he 

added  :  ''  Then,  by  Jove,  she  must  know 

Oh,  these   women,  these   women,    there's   no 
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making  a  contract  with  them  !  They  wriggle 
out  of  the  terms  of  it  like  eels." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  her  mother  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  confound  her  !  " 

The  veteran's  philosophy,  which  he  was  fond 
of  putting  at  the  service  of  his  friends,  failed 
him  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  and  left  him 
at  the  mercy  of  the  very  commonest  of  all 
resources — inter]  ectional  expletives.  But  they 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  simple  ex- 
planation his  hearer  wanted. 

''Things  seem  to  point  to  a  contract  there 
is  no  wriggling  out  of,"  Lauriston  suggested, 
as  respectfully  as  the  nature  of  the  hint 
allowed. 

The  Colonel  looked  at  George,  and  saw  that 
he  was  at  bay. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  have  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  before,"  he  admitted  grimly ; 
"  only  it's  one  of  those  deuced  awkward 
things  a  man  always  shunts  as  long  as  he 
can.  I  did  go  through  a  form  of  marriage 
with  the — the  lady's  mother." 

"  With  Madame  di  Valdestillas  ?  " 

**  Oh,  ah,  yes,  with  Madame  di  Valdestillas. 
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Of  course  she — she  wasn't  Madame  di  Valde- 
stillas  then.     She  was  a  little  half-bred  Indian 

gipsy." 

George  looked  cold.  The  light  tone  Lord 
Florencecourt  now  seemed  inclined  to  take, 
was  not,  all  things  considered,  in  the  best  taste. 

"  She  was  your  wife,  then  ? "  he  said. 

The  Colonel  answered  by  a  slight  convulsion 
of  the  top  vertebrae  of  his  spine,  to  admit  as 
little  of  the  accusation  as  possible. 

"Did  you  divorce  her?"  he  asked,  rather 
puzzled. 

''  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  a  divorce  out 
there  would  be  held  quite  regular  over  here. 
There's  the  difficulty,  you  see." 

From  which  George  gathered  in  a  flash  of 
astonishment  that  the  austere  and  respectable 
viscount  had,  when  the  chain  of  his  first 
matrimonial  alliance  grew  irksome,  troubled 
no  court  of  law  to  regain  his  liberty. 

"  You  understand,"  continued  the  Colonel, 
meeting  his  companion's  eyes  full  for  the  first 
time,  *'  that  it  is  quite  as  much  to  the  lady's 
interest  as  to  mine  that  the  affair  should  not 
become  common  gossip." 
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"To  the  mother's  interest,  perhaps,  not  to 
the  daughter's,"  said  George  coldly. 

"  How  does  she  suffer  ?  She  is  received 
everywhere,  made  a  fuss  with,  treated  as  a 
lion,  as  if  she  were  descended  from  the  skies. 
Would  it  improve  her  position  for  it  to  be 
known  that  her  mother  had  been  divorced, 
legally  or  illegally  ?  What  better  provision 
could  I,  a  poor  man,  make  for  her  than  I 
do,  if  she  were  my  acknowledged  legitimate 
daughter  ? " 

"  Provision  !  " 

*'Yes,  I  allow  her  a  thousand  a  year,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  left  her.  Why  not  ? 
She  is  under  no  obligation,  and  I " 

"  — Will  be  relieved  from  the  charge  for 
the  future.  I  guessed  something  of  it  this 
morning,  of  course,  and  was  only*  anxious  to 
know  how  much  we  owed  you." 

"  Owed  me  !  It  is  not  a  debt.  I  acknow- 
ledge, I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge,  the 
claims  of  my  own  child,  especially  now  she  is 
your  wife." 

"  Oh,  I  acknowledge  the  claims  too.  It  is 
only  my  pride  that  makes  me  waive  them  on 
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behalf  of  my  wife.  Until  I  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  I  prefer  to  stand 
independently." 

"  Why,  what  further  circumstances  do  you 
want  to  know  ?  " 

"  There  are  two  more  versions  of  the  story 
I  must  hear  before  I  can  understand  all  its 
bearings.  You  understand,  Colonel,  that 
where  a  woman  is  concerned,  the  man's 
view  of  the  question  is  not  enough  to  judge 
by.  I  must  hear  Sundran  and  Madame  di 
Valdestillas.'' 

'*  Hear  every  hng  in if  you  please," 

said  the  Colonel  irritably.  "  Only  I  warn 
you  it  is  foolish  behaviour  rattling  the  bones 
of  decently  buried  skeletons." 

"  If  it  were  only  an  old  scandal  I  shouldn't 
care,"  said  George  with  a  deepening  of  the 
collected  gravity  he  had  shown  all  through 
the  conversation.  "  But  you  must  see, 
Colonel,  that  the  whole  course  of  our  lives 
depends  on  the  following  into  its  corners  of 
this  wretched  story.  My  wife  and  I,  starting 
quietly  in  a  humdrum  way,  a  pair  of  very  poor 
town-mice,  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  Tom 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Tiddler's  ground,  and  are  bidden  not  to 
trouble  ourselves  how  we  came  there,  or  why 
we  are  inundated  with  invitations,  and  our 
eccentricities  treated  as  delightful  innovations, 
when  a  few  weeks  before  they  would  have 
been  *bad  style/  It  isn't  in  human  nature 
not  to  ask  why." 

"  Why  can't  you  take  my  explanation  and 
be  satisfied  ?  '^ 

"  Because  it  goes  such  a  very  little  way. 
It  explains  why  we  receive  one  thousand  a 
year,  when  we  are  getting  and  spending  five 
thousand ;  why  you  treat  Nouna  with  secret 
liberality,  but  not  why  you  show  her  open 
dislike.  Above  all,  it  explains  your  relation 
with  Madame  di  Yaldestillas,  but  not  your 
objection  to  my  seeing  her." 

The  Colonel,  who  had  beeli  fidgeting 
uneasily  with  his  cane,  grew  suddenly 
still. 

"  If  you  see  her,"  he  said  slowly  after  a 
pause,  "  she'll  consider  the  contract  broken, 
and  she'll  ruin  every  man  jack  of  us ;  and 
you  and  your  wife  may  say  good-bye  to 
domestic  felicity  as  well  as  I  and  mine.     Be 
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warned,  George  ;  you'd  better  leave  things  as 
they  are,  for  both  our  sakes." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Lauriston,  who  felt  that  a 
chill  had  come  upon  spirits  and  senses  at  the 
Colonel's  homely  but  forcible  warning.  "  No 
man  can  blunder  on  like  this  in  the  dark  and 
be  satisfied.  Whatever  I  find  out,  it  shan't 
hurt  you  more  than  I  can  help,  Colonel." 

He  added  something  about  Nouna's  waiting 
for  him  to  take  her  out,  anxious  to  get  away. 
But  the  Colonel,  who  seemed  loth  to  part 
with  him,  turned  back  when  they  had  shaken 
hands  at  his  initiative,  and  said  : — 

"Madame  di  Valdestillas  is  abroad,  is  she 
not  ?  " 

"  So  I  have  been  told.  But  in  the  mesh 
of  lies  they  have  entangled  me  with,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  answer  for  the  truth  of  it." 

"  Look  here,  if  you  will  leave  this  to  me, 
I'll  write  to  her  lawyers  and  arrange  a  meet- 
ing for  you  and  me  at  the  same  time.  And 
we'll  talk  to  her  tofjether." 

"  Thanks,  Colonel.  But  I  can't  wait  for 
that ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  trust  to  the 
lawyers  this  time." 

B    2 
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''But  if  she  is  abroad  ? '' 

This  terse  reply  seeraed  to  disconcert  Lord 
Florencecourt,  who  left  him  without  further 
protest  or  comment,  and  made  straight  for 
the  park.  George  went  back  to  his  own 
house  and  inquired  if  Sundran  had  returned. 
On  learning  that  she  had  not,  he  went  up- 
stairs in  search  of  his  wife,  but  was  told 
she  had  gone  out  soon  after  he  himself  left 
the  house.  Her  husband  was  not  to  wait 
for  her  to  dinner,  as  she  had  gone  to  see  Mrs. 
Ellis  and  might  stay  to  tea  with  her. 

Though  this  freak  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  Nouna's  capricious  character,  George  was 
just  in  the  mood  to  regard  the  message  with 
vague  suspicions  of  some  trick.  However, 
as  he  did  not  know  Mrs.  Ellis's  'address,  he 
had  no  means  of  following  her,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  already  nearly  six  o'clock,  he 
started  off  at  once  for  Mary  Street.  The  door 
of  No.  36  was  opened  by  a  young  servant, 
apparently  new  to  the  place,  who  told  him, 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  that  a  black  woman 
had   come   there   that   afternoon   to   see   Mr. 
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Ralias,  adding  that  after  staying  a  very  short 
time  slie  had  gone  away  again  in  the  cab 
which  brought  her,  Mr.  Rahas  himself  putting 
her  in,  giving  the  direction  to  the  cabman, 
and  at  the  last  moment  jumping  in  after 
her. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  remember  what  the 
direction  was  ? " 

The  girl  was  a  cockney,  and  scented  back- 
sheesh. She  nodded  with  much  shrewdness. 
George  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket. 

"  Waterloo  station — side  for  Richmond," 
she   said  promptly. 

Richmond !  George  remembered  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Captain  Pascoe  in  his  note.  It 
might  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  a  coincidence 
when  one  is  on  the  track  of  a  mystery  be- 
comes either  a  guiding  or  a  misguiding  light. 

He  asked,  as  he  dropped  a  half-crown  into 
the  girl's  hand,  whether  Mr.  Rahas  had 
returned  home,  but  it  was  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  accounts  with  him  then. 
On  learning  therefore  that  he  had  not  come 
back  yet,  George  simply  went  away  and  got 
as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Waterloo. 
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Thoughts  of  Lord  Florencecourt,  Madame 
di  Yaldestillas,  and  the  haze  of  inconsequent 
romance  which  seemed  to  surround  their 
conduct  to  their  daughter  faded  before  a  fiery 
fear  that  this  untamable  sun-child  to  whom 
he  had  given  all  his  heart  had  been  led  into 
some  trap  by  Kahas ;  for  George  suddenly 
remembered  that,  as  he  did  not  know  Captain 
Pascoe's  handwriting,  the  signature  might 
have  been  merely  a  blind.  Eidiculously  un- 
likely as  the  supposition  was,  the  unhappy 
young  husband  could  think  of  no  less  fantastic 
explanation  of  the  facts ;  no  reasoning  could 
have  dissolved  his  belief  that  it  was  to  Thames 
Lawn,  Eichmond,  that  her  sudden  journey 
had  been  taken,  and  his  only  comfort  w^as 
in  knowing  that  he  had  followed  her  up  so 
quickly  that  his  arrival  there  cotild  scarcely 
fail  to  be  within  less  than  an  hour  of  hers. 

At  Eichmond  he  darted  out  of  the  station 
and  jumped  into  a  fly. 

"  Thames  Lawn.  Drive  as  fast  as  you  can," 
he  said. 

The  driver,  instead  of  starting,  turned,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  to  debate. 
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"  Thames  Lawn  ! "  he  repeated,  reflectively. 
"  Don't  know  it,  sir.     Who  lives  there  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  people 
who  have  it  now,"  said  Geors^e. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  jumping  out  of  the 
fly  to  make  inquiries  in  the  station,  when 
another  driver  joined  in  the  discussion. 

"  Thames  Lawn  !  "  cried  he,  *'  why  it's  the 
place  where  they  foreign  swells  live  that 
gives  the  big  parties.  Prince  and  Princess 
Wesenstein.  That's  the  place.  Where  you 
drove  the  young  gent  that  give  you  half  a 
sovereign." 

"  Oh — ah — yes,"  said  the  other,  and  touch- 
ing his  hat  to  his  fare  with  a  nod  to  signify 
that  it  was  all  right,  he  gathered  up  the  reins 
and  started. 

A  foreign  prince  and  princess  who  gave  big 
parties  !  To  even  an  intelligent  Englishman 
the  idea  suggested  by  these  words  was  more 
consistent  with  his  suspicions  of  some  grave 
villainy  than  the  mention  of  an  English  lady 
and  gentleman  would  have  been.  Yet  the 
munificent  and  showy  hospitality  implied  in 
the  brief  description  did  not  agree  with   his 
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fears  of  an  ambush.  A  drive  through  the 
narrow  High  Street,  filJed  with  the  overflow- 
ing, lively  crowd  of  a  bright  summer  evening, 
brought  him  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  lodge- 
gates  of  Thames  Lawn.  George  left  his  fly 
waiting  outside,  and  made  inquiries  at  the 
lodge.  The  Prince  and  Princess  were  at  home, 
the  lodge-keeper  said,  but  there  was  no  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Eahas  staying  with  them 
that  he  knew  of.  There  were  often  gentlemen 
with  foreign  names  staying  there,  as  his  High- 
ness himself  was  a  foreig^n  g^entleman. 

"  Has  he  a  very  dark  complexion  ? " 
asked  George,  with  a  new  doubt  in  his 
mind. 

"No,  he's  as  fair  as  any  Englishman,  like 
most  Germans,"  said  the  lodge-keeper,  rather 
superciliously,  with  for  the  first  time  a  suspi- 
cious expression  in  his  dull  British  grey  eyes. 
*•  There's  a  dark  gentleman  visiting  there  this 
afternoon,"  he  added,  after  a  few  moments' 
consideration,  during  which  he  had  carefully 
taken  stock  of  his  questioner,  and  perhaps 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  not  ''  after  the 
spoons." 
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"  Oil,  was  lie  alone  or  with  a  lady  ? "  asked 
Gcoroe,  wdtli  careful  carelessness. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  was  with  a  walking  bundle 
of  white  tea-cloths,"  said  the  lodge-keeper, 
rendered  more  sympathetic  by  chance  of  air- 
ino-  his  own  humour. 

o 

"  You  are  sure,"  said  George,  with  a  great 
heart-leap,  "  that  the  lady  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  not  in  grey,  with  a  grey  cap  ? " 

'*  No,  sir ;  no  lady  in  grey  has  been  here  to- 
day. I  can  count  the  ladies  as  comes  here," 
he  added,  wdth  just  meaning  enough  to  give 
the  young  husband  an  impulse  of  thankfulness 
that  he  had  forestalled  his  wife. 

He  thanked  the  man  and  made  his  way 
throuofh  a  windinor  avenue  of  lime  and  cliest- 
nut  trees  to  a  grass-plot  studded  with  flower- 
beds and  surrounded  by  a  circular  drive  lead- 
ing to  a  large,  square-built  brick  house,  which 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  a  bank  of  laurels  and 
other  shrubs  lightened  by  clusters  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. The  portico  was  smothered  with 
creepers,  which  were  carefully  trained  to  ex- 
tend over  the  w^alls.  Long  trails  of  still  green 
Virginia  creeper   swung  backwards  and  for- 
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wards  in  the  air  above  a  thick  mass  of  gera- 
niums of  various  colour  that  were  banked  up 
round  the  pillars  of  the  entrance.  The  door 
w^as  open,  showing  at  the  end  of  a  wide  hall  a 
sloping  lawn  and  a  glimpse  of  the  river.  As 
Georo^e  ranfy  the  bell,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  into 
his  face  the  petals  of  overblown  roses  from 
stands  of  flowers  that  lined  the  hall,  with 
perfumes  of  pungent  sandal  and  sickly  sweet 
exotics.  A  footman  in  a  striking  livery  of 
purple  and  gold,  whom  the  lowness  of  the  roof 
of  the  hall  magnified  into  a  giant,  appeared  at 
once  in  answer  to  the  bell,  and  without  coming 
to  be  questioned,  lifted  a  gorgeous  crimson  and 
silver  curtain  with  heavy  fringes  that  rustled 
as  it  was  raised,  and  stood  aside,  inviting  the 
visitor  to  enter. 

George  crossed  the  hall,  with  an  involuntary 
thought,  as  he  glanced  up  at  the  rich  colours 
of  the  painted  ceiling,  and  brushed  close  to  a 
cluster  of  delicate  flowers  unknown  to  him, 
that  shook  fairy  bells  in  the  stirred  air,  of  the 
vivid  pleasure  this  luxurious  extravagance  of 
scents  and  hues  would  give  to  Nouna. 

"  I   wish   to    see    Mr.    Kahas,    who   called 
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liere  this  afternoon,"  said  George  to  the  ser- 
vant, pausing  at  the  entrance  of  the  room 
which,  the  first  glance  told  him,  confirmed  the 
impression  given  by  the  hall. 

"  I  will  see,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Eahas  is  on 
the  lawn,"  answered  the  man,  still  holding 
up  the  curtain  in  invitation  to  the  visitor  to 
pass  under  it. 

After  a  second's  hesitation  George  went  in. 
The  room  was  long  and  low,  with  French 
windows  opening  on  to  a  verandah,  from 
which  the  lawn  ran  down  to  the  river.  The 
walls  w^ere  painted  in  eighteenth  century 
fashion  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  spirit. 
Grey  pools  fringed  with  delicate  bulrushes,  a- 
stride  on  whose  bent  heads  sat  gauze- winged 
elves ;  a  smooth  summer  sea  wdtli  the  phantom 
ship  of  Vanderdecken  crossing  the  sun's  path 
like  a  shred  of  mist  ;  a  siren  asleep  under  the 
sea  with  a  feathery  pink  sea-anemone  for 
pillow,  the  sunlight  shining  down  through  the 
green  water  so  that  you  looked  and  saw  the 
baleful  maid  and  looked  again  and  lost  her. 
All  these  pale  fairy  pictures,  which  emerged  at 
intervals  out  of  a  fleecy  background  of  cloud 
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and  tree,  gave  place  as  the  eye  travelled 
round  the  walls  to  deeper-hued  representations 
of  less  ethereal  romance.  A  golden-haired 
Guinevere,  with  blue  unholy  eyes  and  loose 
mouth  red  with  kisses,  looks  lingeringly  out  of 
her  window  in  the  dawn  to  where  amonof  the 
grey  trees  of  the  distance  the  gleam  of  a  helmet 
makes  a  faint  spark  of  silver  light.  A  furnace- 
eyed,  cynical  Vivien,  with  passionate  triumph 
fanning  the  glow  of  her  swarthy  evil  beauty, 
glides  up  in  the  gathering  darkness  among 
overhanging  cypresses  from  where,  an  un- 
distinguishable  heap,  lies  the  insensible  body 
of  the  conquered  Merlin.  A  tiny  brown- 
skinned,  lithe-limbed  Cleopatra,  clad  in  chains 
of  coins  and  little  else,  crouches  submissive 
and  seductive  before  Caesar,  raising  long  black 
eyes,  twinkling  with  a  thousand  meanings,  to 
the  conqueror  s  face,  while  the  black  soldier- 
slave  stands  in  the  background,  still  holding 
the    mattress    in    which    he    has    brought  his 

o 

queen  hidden,  and  casting  furtive,  fearful  looks 
at  the  world-famous  pair. 

George    shuddered  :     Cleopatra     was    like 
Nouna.      He  cast  only  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
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other  pictures,  noting  the  last,  a  scene  drawn 
from  the  most  moving  of  modern  romances, 
where  Manon  Lescaut,  bewitching  in  her  little 
frills  and  flounces  of  butterfly  Parisian  finery, 
descends  upon  young  Des  Qrieux  in  his  sombre 
Abbe's  gown,  and  wins  him,  with  smiles  and 
tears  and  caresses,  to  her  for  ever. 

These  wall-paintings  were  all  by  well-known 
artists,  and  they  stamped  the  room  with  a 
magnificent  individuality.  The  mantelpiece 
was  of  white  marble,  carved  by  an  eminent 
Italian  sculptor,  whose  taste  ran  much  to 
Cupids.  The  hangings  of  the  room  were  pearl- 
white  satin,  and  the  furniture,  in  the  slender 
eighteenth  century  style,  was  white  wood 
covered  with  the  same  material.  Tall  white 
wood  cabinets,  also  lined  with  the  satin,  filled 
the  spaces  right  and  left  of  the  mantelpiece. 
Both  were  filled  with  old  china,  a  Sybarite's 
coUectioD,  which  contained  no  piece  unique 
without  being  beautiful,  or  beautiful  without 
being  unique.  Handsomely-bound  books,  of 
the  kind  which  are  written  to  be  illustrated, 
lay  on  the  tables  among  Venetian  decanters 
and  bowls  of  cut  flowers.     The  floor  was   of 
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polished  wood,  cool  to  the  feet.  In  the 
verandah  outside  were  low  lounging  chairs 
and  a  table  with  champagne-cup. 

After  a  hasty  survey  of  the  room  George 
walked  to  one  of  the  windows.  Mr.  Eahas 
was  in  the  garden,  he  thought,  the  servant 
had  said.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  him  on 
the  lawn  or  under  the  trees  that  bordered  it 
on  each  side  as  far  as  the  river's  brink.  As 
George  looked  out,  and  put  one  foot  on  the 
tesselated  floor  of  the  verandah  to  get  a  wider 
view,  he  heard  a  sound  of  a  chair  scraping  the 
pavement,  and  then  his  own  name  called. 
He  turned  round  and  saw  Dicky  Wood  peep- 
ing up,  flushed,  amazed,  and  excited,  from 
under  a  Japanese  umbrella  which  he  was 
holding  over  himself  as  he  lay  in  a  hammock 
between  two  of  the  verandah  pillars.  In  a 
moment  George's  eyes  were  opened  as  he 
noticed  the  free-and-easy  manner  in  which 
the  lad  was  enjoying  himself,  in  a  light  suit, 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  tie  hanging  loose, 
and  observed  the  consternation  on  his  face. 
It  was  the  home  of  Chloris  White,  and  Nouna, 
with  her  usual  wild  wilfulness,  had  stuck  to 
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her  project  of  visiting  this  royalty  of  the  half- 
world,  and  beo-oino-  Chloris  to  relax  her  hold 
on  Dicky.  The  coming  of  Rahas  and  Sun 
dran  remained  unaccounted  for  ;  but  George 
for  the  moment  did  not  trouble  about  that ; 
he  was  thanking  Heaven  it  was  no  worse. 

Such  a  great  light  of  relief  broke  over  his 
face  that  Dicky,  who  had  tumbled  out  of  the 
hammock  in  a  shamefaced  manner,  and  with 
as  much  celerity  as  if  it  had  been  his  Colonel 
who  confronted  him,  took  courage  to  say : 

"  I — I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  here, 
Lauriston." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  George  shortly,  with 
less  moral  indignation  than  irritation  with 
this  fool  for  being  the  cause  of  the  horrible 
uneasiness  to  which  he  had  been  a  prey.  "  I 
haven't  much  taste  for  the  fruit  that  grows  on 
the  high  road." 

Dicky,  who  was  not  a  philosophical  admirer, 
grew  red  and  angry. 

"  I  won't  hear  a  word  against  Chloris — I 
mean  the  Princess — even  from  you,  Lauris- 
ton," he  began,  holding  himself  very  erect. 

George  put  his  hand  on  the  young  fellow's 
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shoulder.  He  was  not  two  years  older  than 
the  young  scapegrace,  but  the  prestige  of  his 
reserved  character  gave  him  authority. 

"  I  didn't  come  here  to  quarrel  with  you, 
laddie,"  he  said  gravely.  "  When  you  find 
what  did  bring  me,  you  won't  be  so  loud. 
Tell  me,  why  do  you  call  her  the  '  Princess '  ? 
Who's  the  Prince  ?  " 

His  thoughts  ran  again  on  Eahas. 

Dicky  glanced  round  the  lawn. 

"  He  isn't  about  now,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"  He's  a  little  dried-up  German  with  dyed 
hair  and  moustache  ;  seventy,  if  he's  a  day." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  here  a  man  named 
Rahas  ? " 

"  Rahas  !  Oh,  yes.  He's  a  sort  of  com- 
mission agent,  who  gets  any  Indian  thing 
you  want,  from  a  pound  of  Assanl  tea  to  an 
elephant.  Why,  you  know  him,  of  course ; 
for  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Mrs. 
Lauriston  before  you  married  her,"  rattled  on 
Dicky,  encouraged  by  George's  lenity. 

"  Does  he  ever  speak  of  her — my  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  he  won't.  I  began  to  chaff  him  once  ; 
only  a  harmless   word   or  two,"  he   went  on 
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hastily,  seeing  a  change  in  his  companion's 
face,  '*  and  he — well,  he  got  all  sorts  of  dark 
colours,  and  his  eyes  spat  fire.  I  think  he 
once  went  in  for  being  a  sort  of  rival,  you 
know — at  least,  I  mean  before  you  knew  her." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ? " 

"Yes,  I  think  he's  talkii^  to  Chi— the 
Princess  —  now  somewhere.  No,  by  Jove, 
here  she  is." 

From   where    they  were  standing    in    the 

verandah    they  could   hear  the  rustle   of  the 

silver  fringe,  and  the  tipity-tap  of  high-heeled 

shoes  on  the  polished  floor.     She  was  a  little 

woman,  this  famous  personage,  though  it   was 

only  by  comparison  that  you  could  discover 

the  fact ;    for  she  bore  herself  with  the   easy 

dignity  of  a  queen,  and  before  he  saw  more 

of  her   than    a  golden   head   and   a  robe    of 

buttercup  silk  peeping    between  draperies  of 

black  lace,  he  knew  without  debate  that  he 

had  seen   so  much  grace  of  movement  in  no 

English  woman,  and  only  in  one  who  was  not 

English.     As  she  advanced  through  the  long 

room  in  a  very  leisurely  manner,  a  couple  of 

spaniels  playing  about  her  feet,  a  painted  fan 
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in  her  hands,  he  found  that  he  was  waiting 
for  her  near  approach  with  something  stronger 
than  curiosity.  First  his  involuntary  admir- 
ation of  her  carriage  was  changed  suddenly, 
without  warning  or  definite  thought,  into  a 
sick  disgust  that  grew,  with  the  next  few- 
steps  she  took,  into  horror  equally  without 
cause,  without  explanation.  Then  his  blood 
stood  still,  hot  and  fiery,  in  his  veins,  and 
seemed  to  be  scorching  his  body,  as  the  horror 
became  in  a  moment  a  definite,  devilish  dread, 
so  ghastly  that  the  mind  refused  it  as  a 
thought,  and  the  lips  were  paralysed  and  could 
give  it  no  vent.  When  at  last  she  reached 
the  open  window,  and  the  mild  evening  light 
showed  him  her  face  without  disguise,  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  outline  he  had  seen  in  sil- 
houette against  the  window  in  his*  own  house 
on  the  day  he  and  Nouna  entered  it. 

His  own  house  !  Great  heavens,  no.  This 
woman's  house  ;  bought  with  the  foul  earnings 
of  her  infamous  calling  ! 

For  Nouna's  mother  was  Chloris  White. 

As  he  realised  this,  face  to  face  with  her, 
George  reeled  back  against  one  of  the  supports 
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of  the  verandah,  and  burst  into  a  stupid 
idiot's  laugh.  The  whole  foundation  on 
which  heart  and  brain  were  busy  building 
for  a  life's  work  and.  a  life's  happiness,  had 
sunk  beneath  his  feet  and  swept  all  into  a 
hideous,  yawning  pit  of  ruin.  And  so  for  a 
moment  the  brain  gave  way  and  the  horrible 
pain  was  dulled,  while  Chloris  White,  recog- 
nising her  son-in-law  with  a  shock,  dismissed 
the  enamoured  Dicky  on  some  futile  errand, 
and  gave  all  her  attention  to  the  unexpected 
and  disastrously  unwelcome  visitor. 
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